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The Christian Register 


Significant Sentiments 


Federations Sidetracked 


The church federation movement has 
possibly reached the peak of its develop- 
ment in the United States and “must now, 
with its present depth of soil, become 
much more than it is or else much less”. 
H. Paul Douglass of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, an advocate of 
federation, comes to this opinion after 
a three-year investigation. His report has 
just been published in a remarkable 
volume of 514 pages. Unless the present 
federation movement is revitalized soon 
and expanded greatly, it will become 
headed toward definite failure, is the 
deliberate judgment of Mr. Douglass. 

Desire for individual power by ecclesi- 
astics, denominational snobbery, and a 
confusion of aims and issues are respon- 
sible, this report states, for the failures of 
the movement to put an end to sectarian- 
ism. “The co-operative machinery is in 
the hands of those who live by ecclesi- 
astical order. Many—perhaps most—of 
these men genuinely desire working unity 
of a sort—but whose sort should it be if 
not their own? 

“Any proposal for the effective co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination of the existing 
machinery and agencies has to reckon with 
resistance deep rooted in the emotional 
attitudes of religious bodies. Has not God 
revealed Himself in special fullness to 
each? Is not’each, therefore, better than 
the rest?” 

The specific complaint against the 
leaders of the movement “lies in their fail- 
ure to find, and indeed of their general 
avoidance of any attempt to find, a basic 
philosophie and religious groundwork for 
the federation movement”. As readers of 
Ture REGISTER know, this journal has said 
repeatedly that federations generally lack 
anything like unity in religion and re- 
ligious beliefs, and in action are devoted 
to social service. The major function of 
the churches is something else. 

Mr. Douglass believes that “it is not 
impossible that the federation movement 
will be shunted to a sidetrack to make way 
for a more virile and popular, a more 
fearless and aflirmative movement, advanc- 
ing in the same direction but going much 
faster, Outdistanced and outmoded, feder- 
ation may then’, he says, “taper off into 
a respectable maturity and fulfill a useful 
place during an indefinite future, but by 
no means realize the deepest desires of its 
present adherents”. 


Making Men Irascible 


Why is it that ministers are so un- 
popular when morals are the subject of 
best sellers? asks Rev. Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman. 

He answers that the moralists have not 
understood how deep is the ethical dis- 
turbance of our time, but have been in- 
clined to regard it merely as a passing 
affair that can be blamed to “the bump- 
tiousness of professors and the godless- 


ness of science’. Continuing in Harper’s 
Magazine, he says: “The moralists have 
prescribed too superficially. ... They have 
also made the mistake of substituting 
militaney for intelligence. . . . In short, 
the moralist’s method to-day is predom- 
inantly one of attack rather than of ex- 
amination and interpretation. Negative 
moral sentiments make men _ irascible, 
censorious, and unsympathetic. The moral- 
ist is considered a critic, but not a 
creator.” 

The second mistake made by the moral- 
ists: ‘While scientists have been proceed- 
ing from observation to principles, moral- 
ists have been proceeding from principles 
to observation, the object of which was 
to buttress the traditions.” 

“The minister of religion’, he says, 
“must be a partner of his people in the 
progressive enterprise of moral enlighten- 
ment. His parish activities should be a 
combination of the lecture and laboratory 
methods in the proper proportions to en- 
courage free inquiry and first-hand 
discovery.” 


Untouchable Equal 


The other day a Brahmin prince of 
India broke bread with an “untouchable” 
in the Hyde Park Hotel, London. His 
Highness the Maharajah Gaekwar of 
Baroda had at table an Indian knight, 
Rao Bahadur Sir Annepu Patro, and Dr. 
Bhim Rao Ramji Ambedkar, outeast. All 
are delegates to the Indian Round Table 
Conference. It never happened in India! 

Dr. Ambedkar is the son of an untouch- 
able who became an Army officer. By vir- 
tue of talent and tenacity and overcoming 
incredible handicaps, he got an education 
for himself and now holds the degrees 
of Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia 
University and Doctor of Science from the 
University of London. 

For thousands of years, 48,000,000 
people of India have been among the most 
degraded of human beings, condemned 
through generations to hopeless poverty 
and debasement. Now that India seeks 
independence, the pressure of racial unity 
becomes powerful. This dinner in the Lon- 
don hotel may mark the beginning of the 
end of the ancient caste slavery of India, 
and the dawn of equality. 

Dr. Ambedkar has made it his life pur- 
pose to rid India of the cruelty of ‘“un- 
touchability’”. He has organized in Bom- 
bay the Social Equality League. He said: 

“If we can get a decent Brahmin or 
other high-caste Hindu’, he said, “to eat 
a meal with an ‘untouchable’ who is just 
as decent and well educated as he is, that 
is a great accomplishment in the way of 
reform. 

“‘Untouchability’ is far worse than 
slavery, for the latter may be abolished 
by statute. It will take more than a law 
to remove this stigma from the people 
of India. Nothing less than the aroused 
opinion of the world can do it.” 
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Eternal Circle Turns Again 


The present great revolution in scien- 
tifie and philosophic thought, which is 
based largely on the Einstein theory and 
whose leaders number Eddington and 
Haldane, is described in plain and clear 
fashion by Sir James Jeans in Public 
Opinion: 

“Thirty years ago we thought that we 
were heading toward an ultimate reality 
of a mechanical kind. It seemed to con- 
sist of a fortuitous jumble of atoms, 
which was destined to perform meaning- 
less dances for a time under the action of 
blind, purposeless forces, and then fall 
back to form a dead world. Into this 
wholly mechanical world, life had stumbled 
by accident. One tiny corner, at least, of 
this universe of atoms had chanced to be- 
come conscious for a time, but was des- 
tined in the end, still under the action of 
blind mechanical forces, to be frozen out 
and again leave a lifeless world. 

“To-day, the universe begins to look 
more like a great thought than like a great 
machine. Mind no longer appears as an 
accidental intruder into the realm of mat- 
ter; we are beginning to suspect that we 
ought rather to hail it as the creator and 
governor of the realm of matter. Our new 
knowledge compels us to revise our hasty 
first impressions that we had stumbled 
into a universe which either did not con- 
cern itself with life or was actively hostile 
to life. The old dualism of mind and mat- 
ter, which was mainly responsible for the 
supposed hostility, seems likely to disap- 
pear through substantial matter resolving 
itself into a creation and manifestation of 
mind. 

“We discover that the universe shows 
evidence of a designing or controlling 
power that has something in common with 
our own individual minds.” 

Sir James gives the warning that these 
ideas, which hark back to Kant and Plato, 
may yet be proved baseless: “So at least 
we are tempted to conjecture to-day; and 
yet who knows how many times more the 
stream of knowledge may turn on itself?” 
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Underneath His Theories 


The infallibility of scientists partic 
ularly of scientists in the réle of prophets, 
is disputed by Arnold Lunn in his book, 
“The Flight from Reason”. “The scientific 
expert has his value, but it is unhealthy for 
the expert and demoralizing for the public 
for his authority to be accepted with un- 
critical respect. Organized science is grad- 
ually usurping the position once held by 
the church. Scientists are beginning to 
assume that their pronouncements on reli- 
gious, political, or social problems deserve 
a greater respect than that accorded to 
the view of the nonscientific.” 

Mr. Lunn quotes from Lord Rayleigh’s 
presidential address to the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
“I do not think”, said Lord Rayleigh, 
“that the scientific worker has a claim 
superior to that of other people to assume 
the attitude of a prophet. In his heart 
he knows that underneath the theories 
he constructs there lie contradictions he 
cannot reconcile.” 
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RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


Secretary of the Interior, U.S.A. 


Intelligent Control of Our Human Stock 


Life is owr only real possession, and childhood the richest asset, say the enlightened social 
leaders of the Nation in the greatest conference in history, held under the direct 
auspices of the President and the Federal Government 


Behind this article is a story. Dr. Wilbur was the 
directing mind of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, November 19-22. Before the con- 
ference, a country-wide committee, or group of commit- 
tees, consisting of 1,200 leaders in all phases of social 
work, gathered the most remarkable and complete array 
of facts about children in the Wistory of this country, 


if not of the world. 


These findings were sifted and collated in reports. Dr. 


f— have a common aim, which is to 

prepare the American child physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally more fully 
to meet the responsibility of to-morrow 
than we have been able to meet that of 
to-day. We want to see our children de- 
veloped into adult citizens with whole- 
some bodies and prepared minds, both 
under the control of a developed witl 
operating in the atmosphere of what we 
call character. The emotional element in 
mankind must be harnessed by the intel- 
lect, or iudividual and mass decisions will 
be too variable for either individual hap- 
piness or mass safety. We want our future 
men and women to be self-starters and 
to operate under their own personal con- 
trol, not people who follow the herd or 
develop an emotional storm when con- 
fronted by difficulties. 

The development of seven pounds of 
cells and fluids encased in the helpless 
frame of a baby into a Mozart, a Newton, 
or a Lincoln, is the one great marvel of 
human experience. But to each mother 
the development of, her baby into a good, 
useful citizen is the one absorbing and 
vital experience of life. That development 
is taking place constantly about us in 
millions of homes and in tens of millions 
of individuals. We stand in awe as we 
watch this current of human life stream 
by us. Life is our only real possession. 

Within the past few decades there has 
been a growing consciousness of the 
significance of childhood. In so far as 
organized forces were concerned, aside 
from. those of the church, such respon- 
sibility as was assumed for children out- 
side of the home was in the beginning 
largely based on what we have called 
charity. We have seen what was once 
charity change its nature under the 
broader term welfare, and now those ac- 
tivities looked upon as welfare are coming 
to be viewed merely as good community 
housekeeping. Parental responsibility is 


ture of the week. 


Wilbur read them with an expert’s understanding, and 
on the closing night of the memorable gathering, before 
an audience of five thousand persons from every State 
in the Union, in Constitution Hall, Washington, human- 
ized this vast body of material, covering millions of 
words, in what was probably the most significant fea- 


Tue Recister invited Secretary Wilbur to give his 


moving outward to include community re- 
sponsibility. Every child is owr child. 

We have injected so many artificial 
conditions into our industrial civilization 
that the old normal relationships of 
mother and child, child and family, and 
neighborhood, have been changed. There 
is now a much less direct struggle with 
nature and her immediate forces than has 
ever been the situation before in our 
country. We have softened this struggle 
for man by all forms of protection—hbet- 
ter houses, better clothing, more and better 
food supplies, and by preventive medicine 
and sanitation in general. All of this 
has called for a delegation of functions, 
once performed by the individual in the 
home, to all sorts of outside dependencies. 


Mother, Child Changed 


If we compare the mother of the past, 
who nursed her own child, to the one who 
now must rely on prepared foods, we find 
that between the mother and the child 
we have a whole series of persons and 
forces upon which the safety of the child 
depends—the inspectors of milk, the 
promptness of delivery systems, refrigera- 
tions, medical advice as to the iiving 
of formule, the chlorination of water, the 
preparation of sugars and grains. Beyond 
babyhood, we have kindergartens, play- 
grounds, and schools, under Government 
or private auspices, where the tine of 
the child is spent and where proper train- 
ing is essential. We face the absolute 
necessity of making good in all of this 
through expert service. It is probably true 
that it is beyond the capacity of the in- 
dividual parent to train her child to fit 
into the intricate, interwoven, and inter- 
dependent social and economic system. 
We can only make good in it by the use 
of those specially trained and by having 
them work under the best experts we can 
discover. 

The parent plus the community must 


manuscript for publication. Somewhat abridged, here it is. 


be stronger than either the parent or the 
community alone. Sympathetic, mutual 
understanding of the division between 
them of the responsibility for the child 
must be the order of the day. We have 
come a long way from the days when boys 
in our country were “bound out” to neigh- 
bors for apprenticeship. We have delib- 
erately prolonged the period of training 
of a large proportion of our citizens. We 
have compelled all elements of our popula- 
tion to attend our schools. Each year we 
throw an increasingly heavy burden upon 
these schools. Our problems and the 
future of our country are in the school- 
rooms of America to-day. In them are the 
future Presidents of our country, as well 
as the racketeers. Every one of the 
elements of our population to be are there 
right now—the future gamblers, the in- 
sane, the criminals, the prostitutes, as 
well as the business men and women, the 
lawyers, the physicians, the statesmen, 
and the laborers of the future, and, more 
significant than all, the mothers and the 
fathers of the days ahead. 

We can now say that we have the prob- 
lem surrounded. It is there in our school- 
rooms. It is within the joint responsibility 
of the home and the community, operating 
in immediate contact with the child. How 
are we to meet the pressing difficulties 
before us in dealing with this great mass 
of forty-odd million children, sixteen mil- 
lion of whom are under the age of six? 
They are wholly ours to protect and for- 
tify, because they are not yet old enough 
to have developed satisfactory resistance 
to disease, nor any degree of self- 
dependence. 

Children should not be used as test- 
tubes for opinionated programs, with no 
worked-out basis of science or of fact 
Those who have developed plausible 
methods without scientific preparation are 
often of the greatest harm in the handling 
of our childhood. 
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Just as we have wisely applied the 
findings of science in other fields, so 
must we apply them for the benefit of 
our children. I think we will all agree 
that the health of our children is worth 
any price, and that in so far as the com- 
munity can do so, it should see to the 
environment of the child, so that the 
water and food will be pure and there 
will be no unnecessary exposures to the 
micro-organisms causing disease. Our 
knowledge of nutrition is complete enough 
and our food supply is ample; so that 
illy nourished children are a community 
responsibility. 


A Keats, A Steinmetz 


The most vital and valuable quality in 
the child is elasticity to meet the new 
and the unexpected. Barly rigidity of the 
human mind, unconsciously developed at 
times, leads to most of our mass habits 
and mass follies. There is a menace in our 
marshalled athletics, in our dominated 
recreations for all ages, in our yelling 
sections and our overevident coaches. 
There is, too, much seeking out of special 
performers, and not enough play of per- 
sonal initiative and juvenile leadership. 
Co-operation is requisite, team play neces- 
sary; but the coercion of the crowd is to 
be fought against if we are to have safety 
and reasonable action in periods of strain. 
We need to fight the crystallizing effect 
of habit upon all our methods of dealing 
with the child and particularly with re- 
gard to the school curriculum, or with 
other procedures or methods of handling 
large groups. The machinery of our train- 
ing programs of all sorts for children 
must move at as rapid a rate as does the 
rest of our civilization. 

One of the most striking facts of life is 
the diversity of human material. More sig- 
nificant still, perhaps, is the need of the 
development of that diversity in order to 
safeguard our civilization. While we more 
often think of the few outstanding gen- 
iuses of the race, we must remember that 
there are hundreds of thousands of in- 
dividuals of pre-eminent ability in our 
population at all times. Many of these 
are serving us; but others, for lack of 
opportunity, or lack of self-control, or 
training, or because of bad habits, the use 
of drugs, or other ulterior influences, have 
been blighted. While we must seek out 
and open up the way for those of superior 
capacity, we must also vigorously dis- 
eard those artificial factors which often 
curtail full development. For all, we must 
mold the environment about us with all 
of our children constantly in our minds. 
The intelligent control of our human stock 
offers a fundamental solution of some of 
our present difficulties and gives promise 
of greater future for us as a people. 

My sympathy goes out to the child who 
is facing the years ahead of us. It is not 
easy to get along with an active, restless 
mind receiving new impressions every 
hour. It is not easy to develop sound habits 
and sound attitudes in the presence of 
many diverse influences and varied associ- 
ates. I imagine, too, that the modern 
parent, with his or her ideas regarding 
vitamins, cod-liver oil, and conduct, is at 
times an undesirable associate, in the 
view of many of our children. 


The Christian Register 


Children, like the sick, respond to what 
they understand. More time in explana- 
tion often leads to less in correction for 
disobedience. 

My sympathy, too, goes out to the chil- 
dren whom we have classified as the handi- 
capped—those who in some way are dif- 
ferent from their fellows and yet hope to 
win out in the game of life. It has been 
shown that these can be a great social 
asset to us and that there is much that 
can be done to make them more effective 
and happier. The wretched frame of a 
little body may have in it the brain and 
spirit of a Cesar, a Cicero, a Keats, a 
Washington, a Steinmetz, a Shelley, a 
Stevenson, or a Roosevelt. It is not for 
us to foretell the potentialities of a baby. 

My sympathy goes out even more to 
those little children whose normal motiva- 
tion, unguided, has brought them into the 
domain of the court. If there is any field 
in which the word ‘prevention’? should 


Prayer 
GrorcGeE G. DAVIS 


To be strong enough to gain some mastery 
over ourselves ; 

be humble enough to be willing to 
learn from others; 

be brave enough to choose the right 
roads, no matter how hard it be; 
be patient enough to keep on in spite 
of obstacles ; 

be wise enough to know our own 
shortcomings ; 

be honest enough to admit the ex- 
cellencies of others; 

be proud enough to hold the respect 
of strong men; 

be gentle enough to hold the love of 
little children ; 

be careful enough to protect the goods 
of others ; 

be generous enough to share our goods 
with others, 

That is our aspiration for to-day. 


To 
To 
To 
To 
To 


outweigh any other one, it is in this field. 
We can ill afford to save expense along 
this line. The problem is how to steady our 
children against the high-power impact of 
new forces which have developed in our 
modern civilization. 

Our function should be to help parents, 
not replace them. The accessories which 
our civilization has brought for the care, 
protection, and development of the child, 
should not supplant the home. The success 
of our civilization has come through the 
relationship of the home to children and 
consequently to citizenship. 

Since a child is growing or developing 
all of the time, not just when he is at 
home or in the schoolroom, we must think 
in terms of playmates, radios, moving pic- 
tures, gangs, books and magazines, both 
good and bad, and all that the child sees 
in environment, as a part of his training 
process. We need to keep little hands 
busy; we need the discipline of accepted, 
regular tasks; we need to permit our 
youth to receive a reward for their own 
efforts; but can we not so organize that 
these little hands can be kept out 
of the day-to-day operations of our 
industries? 
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By a study of vocational aptitudes and 
interests from infancy on, we should be 
able to brighten the ordered life of the 
school child by appropriate opportunities 
rather than to dull the edge of youth 
with the “has beens” of the past. We 
adults are full of outworn ideas and too 
inclined to think we are equal to the 
experts in the fields of education. The 
superiority of the foreign worker to the 
American in many branches of industry, 
among both men and women, lies in the 
fact that they have been trained from 
their early years in manual skills. Voca- 
tional training beginning only a year or 
two in advance of youth’s entry into his 
life’s job is like trying to develop a vir- 
tuoso with a correspondence course in 
music. 

America has become great in its social 
organization because of two co-ordinated 
operations. One is that of the volunteer 
agency, and the other: is that of the 
Government agency. In the field of child 
care, for decades a whole series of yolun- 
teer agencies, such as the churches and 
welfare organizations of all sorts, have 
been operating. When these volunteer 
agencies have tested out certain proce- 
dures and shown the desirability of giving 
them a wide spread, they have in the 
course of decades and generations been 
adopted by the Government itself, so that 
we now have public schools and teachers, 
hospitals and health officers, and a grow- 
ing number of government services 
directly for the children. : 

We want a minimum of national legis- 
lation in this field. We must go back to 
the local unit for effective education, 
health, and welfare work. No one should 
get the idea that “Uncle Sam” is going to 
rock the baby to sleep. There is, though, 
much that can be done through wise legis- 
lation in the securing of information, in 
the keeping of this information up to 
date, and in sending it out to all parts 
of the country as it is digested and 
understood. This conference offers a chal- 
lenge to each of us, no matter where he 
may live or what he may be doing, to see 
that in his community our findings are 
understood and acted upon. 


Forgive Almost Anything 


My experience has taught me to forgive 
almost anything that a growing youth 
may do, since maturity of viewpoint comes 
at different periods with different people, 
and with maturity there comes to most 
of us a stability of outlook which can 
usually be depended upon. There is always 
hope that every child who is not intellect- 
ually blighted can contribute some service 
to his country. In each child, conscience 
and temptation struggle, in each there is 
the driving impulse toward decency, hon- 
esty, and fair play. Providence has given 
an inner guiding light to all. Let this light 
burn brightly and not be stifled by a 
murky atmosphere of our own creating. 
Let every child in every part of the coun- 
try get that opportunity which is the best 
for him, to grow into participating citi- 
zenship. By so doing, we insure the hap- 
piness of those who will follow us and 
the safety of our Republic. 


Bishops Join Sex Life With Soul Education 


An analysis by Tue Recistur’s British correspondent of the momentous conclusions of 
Anglican prelates, in which a new morality is defined on the vital 


HE Protestant churches in England 

to-day are conscious not of the lost 
radiance of the Christian religion, but 
of the lost leadership of the Christian 
Church. The desire to do something toward 
its recovery is manifest in the notable 
Report of the Lambeth Conference, 1930, 
in which over three hundred Bishops 
from England and overseas took counsel 
together. 

The radiance of Christianity has not 
paled, if Christianity is Christ, but the 
Church admits it has been a very im- 
perfect, sometimes even an _ obscuring 
medium, and its influence has been on the 
wane in recent history. It is not making 
good its claim to moral and spiritual 
leadership, for our age is one in which 
such a function demands renewed think- 
ing on a whole series of questions which 
have emerged into the foreground of the 
public mind. The application of Christian 
principles and standards to this new situ- 
ation requires a fresh understanding if 
the Church is to discharge its commission 
as not merely the guardian of morality 
but the guide of right conduct. 


Touch Main Currents 


By the frankness of their recognition 
of this and of the need of a teaching 
ministry, as by the action of the Bishops 
themselves, we have evidence that 
Anglicanism is by no means insensitive 
to moderu problems nor irresponsive to 
their call for some solution. In this respect 
that Church shows a distinct superiority 
to official Nonconformity, whose genius 
and. polity appear to be less favorably 
constituted for combined thought and 
teamwork. It may be, also, that Noncon- 
formist churches are less in touch with 
the main currents of life in world and 
state. ; 

Lambeth, at any rate, dealt to an im- 
pressive extent with questions of per- 
sonal and national ethic, which are moy- 
ing the mind of thoughtful people out- 
side as well as inside the churches. The 
conclusions of the special Committee ap- 
pointed to consider them are published to 
the world under the heading, “The Life 
and Witness of the Christian Commun- 
ity”. There, along with the problems of 
race and war, we have a consideration of 
the ethics of the sexual life in its various 
phases. 

The importance attached to these mat- 
ters at the present time in Anglican cir- 
cles is evidenced by other Reports which 
have emanated from the same sources, 
notably that of the last Modern Church- 
men’s Conference, under the title “Prob- 
lems of Personal Life’, and by the latest 
book from the indefatigable pen of Dean 
Inge, “Christian Ethics and Modern Prob- 
lems”, which is an independent contribu- 
tion to the same theme. Anglicanism is 


relations of male and female 
R. NICOL CROSS 


putting forth a serious effort to direct 
public opinion and feeling in the moral 
perplexities and controversies of the pres- 
ent generation. 

It is an indication not only of the move- 
ment of emancipation from the irration- 
alism of the past, but of the emergence 
of a certain moral balance and sense of 
health. A whole side of experience, in- 
volving the foundations of human life, is 
being rescued from a morbid and sug- 
gestive secrecy and brought into the clean 
light of day, where it can be made ame- 
nable to the control of intelligence and 
assigned its proper value in man’s king- 
dom. It is really no credit that the sexual 
life, with is vital and pervasive functions 
in human economy, should have been so 
long mortgaged by Christendom to the 
realm of ignorance and ill-tutored in- 
stinct. It was but natural that its work- 
ings in that vortex of darkness should 
generate an atmosphere in which vice 
and perversion were almost inevitable 
growths. 

In contrast to that attitudel the Bishops 
acknowledge the facts of nature and main- 
tain “that sex-life is a primary part of 
the process of soul-education by which we 
grow toward the fulfillment of God’s inten- 
tion for all His children’. This is to put 
the matter in its proper perspective. It 
is a conception which leads to beneficial 
consequences. 

One inference is that the child should be 
given instruction in these special fune- 
tions in a straightforward natural way, 
before the subject has taken on a dis- 
turbing emotional coloring. “No child 
should be sent to school before his father 
or mother has forearmed him with knowl- 
edge.’ The Bishops may have had board- 
ing schools chiefly in mind. The alterna- 
tive to such clean, wholesome information 
is the likelihood of knowledge being 
picked up in oblique and harmful ways. 
There is plenty of experience to prove it 
ean be satisfactorily done by intelligent 
parents who have a mind to overcome the 
inhibitions derived from defects in their 
own home training on this matter, and it 
may be blessed by saving their boys and 
girls a great deal of mental strain and 
anxiety during the storm and stress of 
adolescence. 


About to be Wedded 


The Committee was also of the opinion 
that, during that period, proper instruc- 
tion should be given to the young in all 
types of school. The same applies later 
in the case of those engaged to be mar- 
ried, in view of the previously inexperi- 
enced intimacies and mutual require- 
ments of that state. It is not realized how 
much ignorance in this regard exists, par- 
ticularly among girls about to be married, 
though it is probably less than in Vic- 


torian times. The suggestion given is that 
the most convenient method, apart from 
resort to the personal counsel of doctors 
or other accredited persons, is through 
specialized literature designed to meet 
the needs of the situation. Marriage has 
its mystical sacramental element, to be 
treated with a becoming reverence and 
reticence, but it also involves relation- 
ships which are likely to be most suc- 
cessfully and happily handled by in- 
structed intelligence combined with a 
worthy ideal. 

As regards the question of sexual rela- 
tions either before or outside the legal 
marriage bond, the Report gives an un- 
qualified negative, as also to the device 
known as “Companionate Marriage’. 
Courtship, it is maintained, should be such 
as to offer sufficient opportunity for the 
parties to acquire that mutual knowledge 
without which marriage is indeed “a lot- 
tery”. On this attitude it might be re- 
marked that the inner consecrating factor 
in married relationships is love and volun- 
tary partnership, not any civil or ecclesi- 
astical ceremony. Only while the former 
endure is the soul of true marriage pre- 
served. The essence lies in the will, not in 
the added sanction. 


Two Kinds of Marriage 


It would be difficult to maintain the 
contrary, at any rate in the abstract; 
but the development in all civilized coun- 
tries of the institution is the reminder 
that it is not a purely private contract, 
but that society also is deeply concerned 
and has its rights to uphold. It must in- 
clude the family as integral to its general 
conception of marriage, and on that 
ground the stability of the contract be- 
comes a matter of first-rate importance. 
From the point of view of the community, 
of the family as a social institution, and 
indeed of the individuals themselves, as 
a general rule, the validity secured by the 
legal ceremony may not be transferred to, 
or made to repose upon, the precarious 
foundation of fluctuating sentiment. The 
highest interests of all three do not lie 
that way. Nor can we adhere to Bertrand 
Russell’s principle that the social implica- 
tions of marriage are obviated either for 
the State or for public opinion in cases 
where a family is deliberately excluded. 
That would appear to strain individualism 
too far. 

If we turn for guidance to Dean Inge, 
who, taking his stand within the Chris- 
tian tradition, has yet achieved a hard- 
earned reputation for independent think- 
ing, we find a strong emphasis on the 
Christian ideal in so far as adultery is 
concerned, and he “would be glad to see 
the marriage of an adulterer with his or 
her paramour absolutely forbidden”, an ab- 
solutism which we think it would be hard 
to justify without exception. On the other 
hand, he suggests that the State might 
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allow two kinds of marriage, one for life, 
and the other a more limited form of con- 
tract the terms of which are clearly 
understood on both sides. 

This concession must be judged with 
reference to his principle that outside the 
forms of duly recognized and sanctioned 
marriage, the complete restrictions of 
chastity must be observed at the price of 
the severest repression, by the individual, 
of the sexual passions. Such repression 
must be accepted as part of life. More- 
over, in common with a considerable body 
of responsible opinion in England to-day, 
Dr. Inge would add to the number of 
grounds on which the legal tie of marriage 
might be dissolved. 

The question of divorce was not con- 
sidered at Lambeth but was discussed at 
the conference of the Modern Churchmen, 
where a statement was set forth of the 
different practices of various modern 
States, nominally Christian and _ other- 
wise, a situation which in itself argues 
that there is no conclusive reason for 
England to claim finality for its present 
laws. On the contrary, there is weighty 
evidence that their anomaly involves great 
hardships and even moral dangers, and 
that they are becoming more and more 
consciously out of accord with the re- 
flective conscience and reason, where these 
are not bound by dogmatic considerations, 
as in the Roman Catholic Church. 

There are many who would be in sub- 
stantial agreement with Dean Inge in 
adding to adultery, as ground for divorce, 
desertion, brutal cruelty, habitual drunk- 
enness, venereal disease, conviction for 
felony, and concealment of bodily or men- 
tal defect. There would be far less 
violence to the high sacramental charac- 
ter of marriage if it were dissoluble for 
such reasons than by compelling man and 
woman to remain together in a union 
which almost denies to the individual any 
human rights at all or grossly violates 
those rights. 


Reckless Parenthood 


The Bishops in Lambeth recognize that 
Birth Control is no new thing, but a very 
ancient and widespread practice. It has 
taken various forms, notably abortion, 
which is condemned outright. Much less 
objectionable is the modern method of 
contraception. Where this is resorted to 
for selfish reasons, it is wrong. Parent- 
hood is a primary duty of marriage, but 
it ought to be avoided where birth ‘‘would 
involve grave danger to the life or health 
of the mother or a life of suffering for 
the child, and where additional children 
would render the mother incapable of 
earrying out her duties to the existing 
family”. In such eases the simple and 
obvious procedure is by total abstinence 
from marital relations. But if, as may 
happen, there are good moral reasons 
against that course, then the Report ‘“can- 
not condemn the use of scientific methods 
to prevent conception”. And the Bishops 
leave the decision to the instructed con- 
science of the individual. 

We should like to have had stronger 
condemnation of reckless parenthood in 
certain strata of society, the consequence 
of which is the growing idea that it is 
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the duty of the state to discharge what- 
ever functions and responsibilities to chil- 
dren their parents either can not or will 
not fulfill. The latest development of this 
in England is the Bill not only to educate 
children for a year longer, till they are 
fifteen, but to compensate parents for this 
free education by giving a maintenance 
grant. In their general encouragement of 
large families, the Bishops refuse to take 
account of such material facts as that, 
before the War, the country could emi- 
grate 250,000 persons a year, an outlet for 
surplus population now drastically re- 
stricted. Our spiritual guides have yet to 
learn more fully that what the world 
requires most is not a larger quantity 
but a better quality of human beings. It 
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is possible to run religious or democratic 
notions of equality to death and absurdity. 
Our thinking is apt to be misdirected by 
mere ideology and abstract conceptions, 
which blind us to simple, elementary facts. 

Apart, however, from any criticism on 
details of the Bishops’ pronouncements, 
we would conclude by again paying our 
tribute to the Anglican Communion for 
the serious efforts it has made in recent 
years to qualify itself for moral leader- 
ship by tackling problems of life which 
are both delicate and difficult, but which 
have to be mastered by fresh application 
of the human intelligence, conscience, and 
will, if society is to be guided by right 
conceptions to the achievement of the 
fullest and best life. 


The Priest in the Meeting House 


Thoughts of Changing Emphasis in Worship 


LEROY E. SNYDER 


Mr. Snyder is a prominent layman 
in the Unitarian Church of Rochester, 
N.Y., who has devoted his time and 
intelligence to worship in_ free 
churches. He gave the material of 
this article before the annual meet- 
ing of the Mohawk Conference in 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


T is my cdnviction that the primary dif- 

ficulty with which Unitarians and other 
liberals have labored in their efforts to 
develop satisfying forms of worship is 
that they have searcely yet emerged from 
that habit of mind which is essentially 
occupied with the reinterpretation of old 
faiths and old dogmas: a habit of mind 
not creative, but adaptive. I believe we 
must seek a new orientation, must find 
a new point of direction. We must realize 
that it is possible now to achieve a faith 
and build a_ religion which, although 
rooted in the past, are nevertheless as 
new to this age as Christianity was to 
the world into which it was born. 

The modern scientific viewpoint offers 
us this hope: the progressive development 
of life and human society, in forms 
planned, to some extent at least, by hu- 
man intelligence—for the conquest of 
disease and darkness, pain and suffering, 
misery and want, and the greater happi- 
ness and well-being of all. 

The new religion is harmonious with 
such a concept of life. It has faith that 
soars with the highest flights of the im- 
aginative intellect, courage to dare any 
adventure into the unknown, confidence 
that wherever it may find itself it will 
be at home. It is not dependent upon any 
historic event or person; indeed, not nec- 
essarily related vitally to any of the per- 
sonages or dogmas of old religion. It 
drinks of the springs of life itself. It 
makes new gods when old gods die. 

The new religion is born of the life of 
man, its imperatives are derived from his 
experience, its structure is determined by 
the inescapable necessity that it satisfy 
his three fundamental needs—for Good- 
ness, for Truth, for Beauty. 

In part, the new religion is synthetic 


and empirical. It accepts and harmonizes 
all the elements of old religions, which 
have outgrown locality and have out- 
lived time, to become universal and eter- 
nal in their ministry to the spirit of man. 
This acceptance is not, of course, of old 
forms and creeds, but of the imaginative 
and interpretive spirit which groped for 
vivid and adequate expression through 
those forms and creeds. 

It is an acceptance, also, of the great 
moral precepts of the race, of all times 
and all peoples, which still have value for 
the individual and for society. It is thus 
a ministry of righteousness. 

In another way the new religion is 
empirical—in its eager welcome to the dec- 
larations concerning the material facts 
of life which are made by science, how- 
ever hypothetical and tentative they may 
be. This is a new way for religion to take. 
It is a revolutionary thing for religion, 
still believing passionately in its primacy 
over the spirit of man, to acknowledge 
its debt to the explorative genius at work 
in all fields of knowledge. 


In this aspect the sure sign of the 
empirical spirit of the new religion 
is that it is not absolute, inerrant, 
infallible; but incomplete, prone to 
those mistakes inseparably connected 
with progress, humbly conscious of 
the tentative and provisional nature 
of its data. It is thus a ministry of 
truth. 


Some of the arts have hitherto served 
religion, but in so far as it has accepted 
their ministries, religion has appropriated 
them to itself without adequate acknowl- 
edgment of its debt. It has used such 
words as “sacred” and “profane”, “eccle- 
siastical” and “secular”, to distinguish 
between those services of the arts which 
it has accepted and those which have been 
given to the world of industry and trade, 
or have ministered to the cause of beauty 
outside the church. With these latter, re- 
ligion has been largely at war. 

Here the new religion says, with the 
ancient philosopher, “I deem nothing that 
is human foreign to me.” It accepts and 
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uses the arts to build and adorn the 
temples of its worship, to create new rit- 
uals and new sacraments. It is thus a 
ministry of beauty. 

It is doubtful if any religion has ever 
had such a complete vision of the nature 
of its ministry. Religions have placed em- 
phasis on one or two of the ends to be 
sought in a complete view, at the ex- 
pense of the others. If the emphasis was 
on goodness, on virtue alone, then religion 
tended toward asceticism and false stand- 
ards of morality; if on beauty alone, then 
danger lay in the direction of a sensuous 
materialism ; if on truth alone, then there 
eame a cold and unattractive philosophy. 
That I may not seem to take that last 
statement too much for granted, let me 
be specific. Let us consider, for illustra- 
tions, the Christian Church, as in three 
general groupings: (1) the Roman Catho- 
lic and the highly liturgical non-Roman 
churches, such as the Anglican or the 
Episcopal; (2) Evangelical Protestant; 
(3) the liberal churches, including the 
Unitarian, the Universalist, and the ultra- 
liberal orthodox. 


Valid Symbols 

It is clear that all three groups foster 
the good life, even if we admit that some 
of them make the straight and narrow 
path a bit too restrictive and forbidding. 
How many of them serve the cause of 
truth, as the scientist or philosopher 
would conceive it? Not the first or second 
group, surely. The third, yes, to greater 
or less degree. How many of them min- 
ister to the emotional needs of their com- 
municants in forms of worship? The first, 
yes; the second and the third, almost not 
at all; and none of them by forms and 
symbols possessing validity for those 
whose passion is for truth. 


If this be true—and I believe a 
little reflection will show it difficult 
to disprove—then we have yet to find 
the church and the forms of wor- 
ship which will make the religious 
synthesis. We have a body of social 
theory and idealism that is sufficient 
for one of the three constituents, so 
that the prophet may be served; we 
may call to our service science and 
philosophy, to contribute the second, 
from which the preacher and the 
teacher may make their applications 
to the everyday problems of life; but 
we have barely begun to think about 
the need of satisfying the emotional 
life with new forms and rituals. Shall 
the priest be admitted to the church 
of the new religion? Shall beauty be 
served in its sanctuary? 


You will, of course, discern in what I 
am saying a strong insistence on the need 
of serving beauty in the religion of the 
new time. That insistence is needed to 
strike the balance. It is needed, because 
nine out of ten persons who can accept 
the implications of the new religion in 
terms of truth and righteousness, look 
askance at one who urges the claims of 
the emotional life. 

The church of the new religion will 
recognize that ceremonial and ritual have 
vitality if they utilize forms and symbols 
that have meaning in the thought of their 
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time. A ritual through which moyes the 
pageantry of truth is alive and real. 
The new religion will use the arts and 
the handicraft of man for the adornment 
of its worship. It will bring to its wor- 
ship not only great music, but service cast 
in poetic and dramatic forms, light and 
color that are of God as surely as are 
great words and deeds. It will, as time 
shows how, and the genius of its people 
and the needs of life point the way, cre- 
ate new symbols and new sacraments. 
But it will resolve that no ceremonial, 
no symbol, no ritual, shall survive the 
truth which it embodies. When that which 
has been truth must be cast aside, as an 
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The primary compulsion to duty is not 
threat of punishment, but recognition that 
the general good will suffer unless I fill 
my place.—Dr. Arthur #. Morgan. 


The great interest which the general 
public manifests in the new development 
of physical science is one of the strongest 
signs of the metaphysical needs of our 
time.—Professor Hinstein. 


It would appear most probable that the 
supreme wisdom consists in some kind of 
difficult compromise between culture and 
the heroic life-—John Cowper Powys. 


When men are willing to fight for their 
values, life has meaning and a great emo- 
tional drive.—Robert J. Hutchéon. 


Of course we all want peace! that is 
what the generals and the admirals have 
been saying for a hundred years. 

—Rev. Lon R. Call. 


Preparation to be ready for war con- 
stitutes what is actually the greatest in- 
dustry in the world. 

—The New York Times, 


There are ‘persons with very large in- 
comes in New York who haven’t a glimmer 
of social responsibility. 

—Dr. Minot Simons. 


We do not want a generation who are 
good for nothing except pressing buttons, 
who cannot get about except by motor ear, 
cannot read because they are listening in, 
and cannot write because they use a type- 
writer.—Dean Inge. 


outworn garment, new symbols must come 
to dramatize new truths. 

There is here a field for dramatic, po- 
etic, and spiritual genius of the richest 
possibilities and promise, a field as yet 
practically untouched. 

The Mass and the Lord’s Supper express 
the drama of the passion and death of 
Jesus, the Christ. The original of the 
drama is the story of a sacrificial, beauti- 
ful, and immensely moving human life, 
but it has been encumbered with a mass 
of dogmas foreign to the original fact. 
As a result, this drama or central sacra- 
ment of the Christian Church stands to- 
day as something which the great mass 
of liberals cannot accept unless they do 
so by such specious methods of interpre- 
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tation and symbolization as are repug- 
nant to men and women with a passion 
for truth. I believe that to be the funda- 
mental difficulty of every effort to develop 
forms of worship for liberal churches out 
of the conventional Christian forms. 

Forms of worship, if they have any 
validity whatsoever, are of such a nature 
as to dramatize the essential elements of 
the faith which is held by the worshipers, 
the communicants. 


The problem which the liberal con- 
fronts is, first of all, to find a suffi- 
cient content of definite belief and 
faith upon which the great majority 
of liberal churchmen can agree. I be- 
lieve this problem not as difficult as 
it may seem to many, in spite of the 
apparently wide differences between 
the theist and the humanist in liberal 
churches to-day. What appears to be 
a wide disparity in theological and 
philosophical concepts, as between the 
theist and the humanist, is not only 
the great problem for those who 
would devise new forms of worship: 
it is the great challenge, and, to me, 
carries within itself the seeds of a 
solution. 


The solution, I believe, itself lies in 
an acceptance of the scientific concept 
of the universe and the nature of life, 
which is, of course, purely intellectual; 
plus that intuition of the evolving God 
Life, particularly as it finds expression 
in the growing thought of God-in-Man, 
which is the basis of liberal mysticism. 


Horizontal and Vertical 


The individual’s relation to life may 
be conceived as being first horizontal—to 
man, to social institutions, to that tangible 
world into which we are born, in which 
we achieve a life, and from which 
we shall depart when death ensues. Here 
is the field of truth and of righteousness: 
the field of ethics and morals, of the social 
philosophies, the field of science. There is 
also a vertical relation—to the Cosmic 
Life, to the Source and End of all. This 
is the field of beauty: of aspiration and 
worship. 

I believe that both of these aspects, 
horizontal in the service of truth and 
righteousness, vertical in the service of 
beauty, must be met by any religion which 
has intellectual integrity, social useful- 
ness, and emotional satisfaction. The 
ehurch, by promoting worship and its 
emphasis upon the individual’s relation to 
the Absolute, to God, strengthens and 
vivifies the individual in his social and 
intellectual relationships. 

When we attempt to consider the na- 
ture of the Cosmic Life, we are, of course, 
in the field of pure speculation. I believe 
the universe is beneficent, from the nature 
of its substance and vital energy. The 
conception of life at which I have arrived. 
in recent years, and which to me is the 
only satisfying answer to many of life’s 
riddles, may be expressed somewhat like 
this: Life, the Cosmic Life, is impersonal, 
wholly so. There is no place in my think- 
ing of it for an external intelligence, an 
intelligence which exists apart from the 
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BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER 11, 1930. 


When India Unites! 


N. BRAILSFORD is an eminent English 

+ journalist now traveling and writing in India. 
His article in The New Republic for December 10 
is good to read along with the daily reports from 
the Indian Round Table Conference in London, 
which, we say again, is the most important news in 
the world. Speaking of the official behavior of 
Britain, which has put in prison over there sixty 
thousand political offenders, every one of whom 
ought to be set free, Mr. Brailsford says: “TI will not 
argue that our conduct is shameful; I will take 
the lower ground that it does not work. It does not 
work because Indian society is based on a caste 
organization which has its own means of maintain- 
ing solidarity.” 

In witness of this truth, please read in to-day’s 
“Sentiments” the story of a Brahmin prince, an 
Indian knight, and a Hindu untouchable sitting 
at meat together in London. This is to our best 
knowledge the first time in the history of India 
that such a symbol of racial solidarity, if not of 
unity, has occurred. It would not be so if British 
rule had been unbrutal. Blood now runs as through 
a single heart in India. The reason is that every 
member of the Indian body is violated. Each mem- 
ber speaks in London and says the same thing as 
all the others. Even the Moslem is becoming brother 
to the Hindu. Witness the word in London of a 
spokesman for the former. Maulana Muhammad 
Ali, addressing himself to British authority, says: 

“The Hindu-Moslem problem is no problem at all. 
The fact is that the Hindu-Moslem difficulty, like 
the arms difficulty, is of your own creation. But 
not altogether. It is the old question of divided 
rule. We are divided, and you rule. The moment we 
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decide not to be divided, you will not be able to 
rule. 

“The only quarrel between the Hindus and the 
Moslems to-day is a quarrel that the Moslem is 
afraid of Hindu domination. I want to get rid of 
that fear. The very fact that Hindus and Moslems 
are quarreling to-day shows that they will not stand 
British domination for one single minute. British 
domination is doomed over India. Even if British 
domination is doomed—and it must be killed here 
—do not let us kill British friendship!” 


Prohibition—What’s Wrong? 


Dee HE STATES it rather eloquently, it 
is a fact that Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison’s 
paper, The Christian Century, is the only consider- 
able weekly journal outside the church press which 
stands foursquare for prohibition. All the others 
have gone over. It is serious that it is so. What in- 
fluence we have in the so-called religious field we 
do not know, though probably it is much greater 
than we believe; because, unlike Dr. Morrison, we 
editors of the several hundred papers of the various 
churches have no delusions of grandeur about our 
power. Neither have we ambitions political or 
otherwise, except to serve a constituency, and in 
so doing to assist in making a front and a solid 
marching order of our communions when a great 
cause, such as temperance, calls us to marshal our 
forces. We cling to temperance, and keep ever be- 
fore us the principle that prohibition is to be es- 
poused only because it is an aid to temperance. Here 
is where there is sincere difference of opinion in 
our own churches and among the readers of THE 
REGISTER. 

That is one good reason, beside our own editorial 
conviction, that we have never majored in prohibi- 
tion. We do not like negatives. We acknowledge 
many defects in the law on alcohol. Yet we cleave 
to the law because it is the law, and because we 
believe it is true that the social order has been 
more benefited than damaged by its imperfect op- 
eration. But now we face some plain and ugly 
facts. Prohibition got some terrific wallops at the 
elections. Details may be supplied by each reader 
for himself. What is the answer to this repugnance 
against the law? We tell you the simple truth: We 
have stifled the virtue of temperance. No matter 
what led us to do it, we have acted on the absurd 
theory that a law can of itself do good and 
banish evil. By our folly we have taken the soul 
out of the battle for sobriety and let the political 
manipulators smirch what ought to be a holy cause. 
Even the Church’s agents have not all been left 
undefiled. 

Every one of us who believes in temperance even 
to total abstinence should bring back the moral 
passion without which we go only lower and lower. 
We are sure our own Temperance Society will make 
response to a call such as this. There is danger 
that we shall go back to a condition worse than that 
from which we fought our way out. The people of 
all the churches should gird up their loins for 
temperance. 
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Bishop Manning’s Power 


/ ercnea REVOLT from (or against) Bishop 

William T. Manning by the clergy of his 
diocese in New York has aroused the public mind, 
which would like to know what it means. It is not 
a complex matter. This unpopular but singularly 
successful prelate keeps his ascendancy because he 
has the history and logic, as well as the mailed fist 
of orthodoxy, on his side.* 

The present argument is over the status of the 
clergy, and their relation to other churches. He 
Says the Protestant Episcopal Church is Catholic 
and Protestant. By “Catholic” Bishop Manning 
means that it is the one true Church. It dates from 
the beginning of Christianity. The Roman Catholic 
Church is also Catholic, but it claims to be supreme 
over all churches in its Pope, which Bishop Man- 
ning denies, as do all Episcopalians and Anglicans. 
By “Protestant” he means that his Church broke 
in protest from Rome and its claims to primacy of 
authority, and became the true Church. Its priests 
are in the pure tradition of apostolic succession, 
as evangelical ministers are not. 

Bishop Manning’s clergy are mostly Low Church- 
men. The Catholic emphasis in all respects dis- 
pleases them. They feel kindred to the Protestant 
evangelical churches of the modernist wing. Fellow- 
ship by them with the ministers of all these de- 
nominations is common, and union services are at- 
tempted. But Bishop Manning frowns on the ap- 
pearance of non-Episcopalian preachers in Episco- 
palian chancels. Recently, Dr. Donald Aldrich of 
the Church of the Ascension, New York City, in- 
vited Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Presbyterian, to 
preach tor him. About that time, the Bishop defined 
the Catholic position in a sermon. Dr. Coffin, sens- 
ing the situation, withdrew his acceptance to 
preach. 

Why is Bishop Manning victorious in these con- 
tests? Because he is strictly and consistently true 
to the rigid law of the Church. The Prayer Book 
does teach the doctrine of apostolic succession ; 
that is, all other than Episcopalians are not truly 
ordained and have no Christian validity in their 
ministry, no matter how good and wise such men 
may be as individuals. That is, the Episcopal 
Church is Catholic. But, they say, it is also Protes- 
tant. What do they mean by “Protestant”? Protes- 
tant is by no means the equivalent of religious 
liberty. In actual effect, Protestant is merely the 
attitude of protest against the Roman Catholic 
claim to complete authority. One authority repudi- 
ates the other. Beyond that it goeth not. Histori- 
cally, the Anglican and the Episcopalian are just 
as bound as Rome is. There is no difference in the 
essential character of their creeds and canons. 
Bishop Manning knows this. He lives by it and up 
to it. His clergy know he has the facts on his side. 


*This editorial was written before the shocking episode in 
the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, New York, Sunday, 
December 7, when Judge Ben B. Lindsey attempted to make a 
reply during the service to what he called a false representation 
of “companionate marriage” in Bishop Manning’s sermon. 
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Their tactics show that plainly every time they 
oppose him. 

Though we say it with regret, because we count 
some of them our good friends, we must say it never- 
theless: The repeated uprisings and downsittings 
of the liberal-minded clergy in the intractable 
Bishop’s diocese make a spectacle not at all to their 
edifying. He will continue to defeat them as long 
as the Church remains what it is and has been. 
He stands by one thing. The clergy want to be of 
the church and of freedom. They cannot be both. 

There is one plain way out. Let these ministers of 
Christ reform the church by changing its law. Fail- 
ing that, as they would, let them no longer deceive 
themselves and suffer indignities at the iron hand 
of their invulnerable bishop. Carry the revolt as 
real freemen out of the institution, which is an 
anomaly in a democracy and a scientific age. There 
are only two genuine positions that one may take 
in religion. It is authority or freedom, either of 
which requires complete commitment, and is there- 
fore absolutely irreconcilable to the other. For a 
great many years, we venture to prophesy, what 
Bishop Manning holds will rule. His dogma is the 
law, and the rock of his power. 


Note on Ultra-Refinement 


RECENT EPISODE in a Unitarian Church 

shocked thoughtful people who associate our 
name with dignity in all things. Our reputation in 
the city and vicinage of Boston is that we make a 
“rarefied atmosphere of intellectualism” of “ultra- 
refined” people, according to The Commonweal, 
which somewhat playfully wonders what we think 
about the occupancy on a Sunday of a Unitarian 
pulpit by a theatrical manager whose record is not 
good. Of course, it was “news”, as our contempo- 
rary remarks, by the simple law that contrast makes 
news. We regret the happening. Some of our 
friends abroad would do well to come among us 
and see that we are really not “ultra-refined”, 
which is a word of the well-bred for something 
bad, but, on the whole, steady and gentle folk who 
go about making our living and following a decent 
life with no pretensions at superiority. Our law is 
to live on a level with our fellow men of every 
faith and kind, while holding ourselves entitled to 
the same respect from them. There are exceptional 
people among us, who, by birth and tradition, some 
say, belong to an aristocratic level, whatever that 
may mean; but be well assured that the true aristo- 
crats are always those with sentiments of simplest 
and kindliest human kinship toward all men. It 
was said of Thomas Jefferson the aristocrat that he 
could never be easily familiar with a man, as some 
are; but Jefferson’s love of man was his ruling pas- 
sion. It was the more effectual because it was sub- 
limated into a political philosophy and incorpo- 
rated in our institutions. The fact is that the very 
man whom he might not recognize as he passed 
him in the street would be more highly benefited 
by Jefferson’s great principle than he would be by 
his demonstrative personal attention. 
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Times Change 


In the new biography of Charles William Eliot, by Henry James, just 
out, it is amazing to find this paragraph, which occurs in the chapter 
picturing the condition of college education in this country in 1869: “A 
student might read the literature of our own language privately, but it 
was not a subject of instruction. The Harvard Catalogue of the year 
1868-69 shows that one elective study was offered under the heading 
‘English’ in each of the sophomore, junior, and senior years. In these 
classes the students studied progressively Vernon’s Anglo-Saxon Guide, 
Morris’s Specimens of Early English, Chaucer’s Prologue and Knight’s 
Tale, Thorpe’s Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, Matzner’s Alt-Englische Sprach- 
proben. In other words, Professor Child provided an introduction to 
the reading of Anglo-Saxon and Chaucer. There, so far as English litera- 
ture was to be considered, the College stopped.” And this was little more 
than sixty years ago. Considering the wealth of courses on literature 
available to the undergraduate to-day in all our universities, certainly 


times have changed. Much water has run under the bridges. 


A Protestant Breviary 

PULPIT AND PARISH MANUAL. Hd. H. H. 
Saunderson. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

Dr. Saunderson occupies a unique place 
among our ministers, not only for his 
literary work but because of his wide 
acquaintance with the New England clergy 
of other denominations, in no small part 
due to his editorship of “The Wayside 
Pulpit”. His established reputation as an 
expert in devotional literature has led to 
the publication of the present volume, 
which, at the request of the Pilgrim Press, 
he has prepared for our brethren of the 
“orthodox” Congregational body. That is 
a gratifying recognition of his catholicity 
of spirit as well as of his literary skill. 
It is unnecessary to say that the work has 
been well done. His book begins with a 
set of “Calls to Worship”, each consisting 
of a few Scripture sentences and an in- 
vocation. There follow ten “Orders of 
Prayer”, prayers for special occasions, 
offertory sentences, etc. Then come special 
services; an admirable collection of ma- 
terials both Scriptural and modern, for 
funerals; and a set of benedictions. Most 
suggestive and beautiful is his service for 
the consecration of a home, which we hope 
will be widely used. 

Dr. Saunderson has searched widely for 
his materials, drawing not only upon 
sources well known to every minister 
familiar with devotional literature, but 
upon poems and prayers which will be 
new to many of his readers. While the 
classic prayers and collects which he has 
taken from ancient sources have in some 
cases been abbreviated by the omission of 
archaic phrases, Dr. Saunderson has been 
content to preserve the rich music and 
the spiritual intention of their stately 
phrases without applying to them too 
literal an interpretation. Nor, on the other 
hand, has he been afraid to include fresh 
and original materials, expressive of 
modern feeling. His arrangement of what 
he offers is excellent, but it is permissible 
to regret that the sources from which he 
has drawn are not indicated. The whole 
book should prove a helpful manual for 
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those ministers for whose especial use it 
was prepared. At the same time it is 
only fair to observe that its usefulness for 
the ministers of our own churches is 
greatly limited by the mildly orthodox 
note which runs through it. With all its 
excellencies, it contains much that most 
of our ministers would be unwilling to 
use; much that, presumably, does not ex- 
press the religious faith of Dr. Saunderson 
himself. This is said not by way of criti- 
cism, but of explanation. He was not en- 
gaged to prepare a book for Unitarians, 
but for ministers of a more conservative 
outlook and mode of expression. We are 
glad that one of our fellowship was en- 
trusted with the task, and that he has 
performed it so worthily. H.W. F. 


Church Unity 


UNITIVE PROTESTANTISM: A STuDY IN OuR 
RHLIGIOUS Rusources. By John T. McNeill. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $3.00. 


Despite the fact that it is written in 
a style somewhat arid and academic, this 
book is timely and deserves to be widely 
read; for it throws an abundance of light 
upon a fresh aspect of one of the urgent 
problems now confronting Christendom. 
We are apt to think that church unity 
is an issue essentially characteristic of 
our modern age. Professor MeNeill offers 
convincing testimony that, as an ideal, it 
is, in reality, centuries old. One body of 
believers has been the dream of Catholic 
Christians from the beginning. The Ref- 
ormation, in the minds of the Protestant 
leaders, quickened the ideal to new vitality. 
Luther, Melancthon, Zwingli, Bucer, Cal- 
vin, Cranmer, Knox, and many others, 
not only caught the vision, but, each in 
his own way, strove to make it a reality. 
All through the sixteenth century, efforts 
were made to bring German, Swiss, French, 
and English Protestants together in or- 
ganie union, only the nationalistic ten- 
dencies of the time and sundry political 
influences bringing them to naught. Dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, the ideal 
languished, although it did not wholly 
fade out, to spring up afresh, and stronger 
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than ever, especially in America, as the 
nineteenth century drew to a close. The 
book is a mine of valuable historical in- 
formation upon this vital topic. It also 
deals with various phases of the problem 
as it now exists. Its pages reveal ample 
evidence of careful scholarship and thor- 
ough research. The author’s attitude is 
essentially optimistic. As he sees it, “‘the 
movement forms at once the test and the 
hope of Protestantism. Largely freed from 
the long oppressive subjection to the state 
and from the hindering limitations of ob- 
scurantism and literalism, the Protestant 
churches are reaching what appears to 
be a position of supreme opportunity.” 
Well worth reading, we heartily commend 
this book to both clergy and laity. 
A. BR. H. 


Our Business 

Tue OTHER SIDE OF GOVERNMENT. 
Lawrence. 
$2.00. 

To many citizens, the government of 
the United States has, in the main, a 
political significance. Each citizen has 
voted for a President and Vice-President, 
for Congressman and Senator. The per- 
formance of elected officials constitutes 
his main interest in the government. The 
purpose of this book is to describe the 
workings of a titanic organization de- 
signed to keep the biggest business enter- 
prise in the world smoothly and efficiently 
operative. The operation of this great 
machine goes on with slightest variation, 
whichever party is in power. Except for 
the Cabinet heads, the personnel changes 
only slightly from administration to ad- 
ministration. The work performed by all 
these divisions and bureaus is vitally re- 
lated to the life of every citizen, and the 
citizen ought to know about it. Mr. Law- 
rence gives a comprehensive view of the 
entire government mechanism. It is ab- 
sorbingly interesting, and will send many 
a reader to a fuller treatment, impossible 
to be compressed into a handbook of this 
size. For instance, the chapter on “The 
Committee System of Legislation’ needs 
to be supplemented by Congressman 
Luce’s Lectwres on Congress. Mr. Law- 
rence has had unsurpassed opportunities 
during his many years of service in Wash- 
ington to gain accurate and practical 
knowledge of what he writes. He puts one 
in the way of learning a great deal he 
could not compress in his book. 

W. F.G. 


By David 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Is God Real? 


THe RRALITY OF THE IDEA OF Gop. By W. 
Tudor Jones, New York: Richard R. Smith, 
$2.00. 

Dr. Jones is a well-known writer on 
philosophical subjects, and in this book 
he examines the grounds for believing in 
the reality of God. He thinks that the 
majority of people, even in Christian coun- 
tries, “have ceased to be interested in the 
existence of a Divine Being”, this being 
especially true of the educated class. He 
approaches his subject in the Platonic 
spirit by contrasting the reality of the 
world of ideas within the human mind 
with the objective material world. All the 
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values of culture, civilization, morality, 
and religion have been brought into exist- 
ence by the activity of Mind. “Such a 
world is mental in its nature, and it has 
no counterpart whatever in the physical 
world.” How did this mental world come 
into existence? He answers: “It is easier 
to believe that there is a sufficient cause 
for all this than to believe that what has 
been produced is due to the random flower- 
ing of chemical and mechanical elements.” 

What is the nature of this ‘sufficient 
cause”? Here is “a breaking forth of a 
new kind of reality—a reality absolutely 
other than that found in physical exist- 
ence”; and it is a fact that demands a 
cause sufficient to account for it. We are 
in the presence “of two kinds of worlds-—- 
the world of nature and the world of 
Spirit’. In the world of nature are physical 
phenomena, which are the objects of 
scientific research, but the world of spir- 
itual values is “of quite another nature”. 
We are unable to reduce the world of ideas 
and spiritual values to a play of physical 
forces, and can account for them only as 
the product of a larger world of similar 
ideas and spiritual values that we call 
divine and creative. 

Hither we must assume that the mental 
world of man is the product of the material 
world, or that it has its origin in the 
mental and spiritual life of a Supreme 
Reality, which we call God. Dr. Jones 
seeks to show the unreasonableness of 
assuming “that mind is the outcome of the 
highest complexity of material elements” ; 
and if this be not so, it is reasonable to 
assume the reality of a Divine Mind from 
which the human derives its powers. 

It is impossible, in a brief notice like 
this, to follow the argument or consider 
its validity; but the writer has given an 
excellent philosophical statement of his 
reasons for believing in the reality of 
God. Ww. A.V. 


To Reorient Adult Thinking 

Tan CHurRcH AND ADULT EpucaTIon. By Ben- 
jamin 8. Winchester. New York: Richard R. 
Smith. $1.50. 

This book reveals that the time has 
arrived when we must seriously consider 
the science of living and the chureh must 
show us the way to the science of good 
living. We have been absorbed for the 
past generation in the science of mate- 
rials. Fair progress has been made in the 
materialistic phase of life. Now we are 
driven to consider the science of life. 

The author of this book is well equipped 
to write on the subject, both from the 
point of view of academic training and 
practical experience. Dr. Winchester has 
given a very good presentation of the 
problem of adult education in the ehurech. 
All ministers and laymen interested in 
this new emphasis of religious education 
will find this a useful book. At the close 
of each chapter good review questions are 
given. The book is well documented 
through footnotes, short bibliographies at 
the end of each chapter, and a classified 
bibliography at the end of the book. 

In completing the reading, the reviewer 
cannot help feel that the occasion of this 
book is a criticism upon religious educa- 
tion of the past. If religious education of 
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the old school had been focused more 
upon the equipment necessary for prob- 
lem-solving thinking and less upon theo- 
logical thinking, adult education in the 
church would not have to utilize so much 
time in reorienting the thinking of adults 
in our churches. K. G& W. 


Knight-Errant 


THis Purp Youne MAN. By Irving Fineman. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company. $2.00. 

We had not read far in this novel before 
we began to wonder why it had been 
awarded a $7,500 prize. But as we pro- 
ceeded, our opinion underwent a gradual 
change; for despite various defects, the 
story has substance—what, in vulgar 
speech, is called “guts”. The writing is 
amateurish. The author needs to learn 
massing. He scatters his material, lacks 
an adequate sense of climax, is given to 
crowding his chapters with a wealth of 
unnecessary detail. But he knows his 
Philadelphia. He knows the profession of 
the architect. And he knows human nature, 
particularly its American aspects. His 
people live. The novel is a tragedy, pic- 
turing, with no little vividness and care, 
the career of a young genius, from the 
day of his graduation from high school in 
a little Pennsylvania college town, to his 
death in a Philadelphia hospital, on 
Armistice Day, 1919. Here is a modern 
version of Joseph Andrews—the tempta- 
tions to which a modern idealist finds 
himself subjected on his way through the 
world, until, just as success is within his 
grasp, death intervenes. Rich in imagina- 
tion and sincere feeling, it is a novel of 
promise. We shall watch with interest for 


Mr. Fineman’s next story. A. R. H. 
Inspiration 
PERPETUATING PENTECOST. By John M. 


Versteeg. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Colby. 
$2.00. 

If Christianity is the result of a direct 
revelation from God, if we cannot believe 


the account of Pentecost given in the 
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Acts, if all questions were settled by Jesus, 
this is a fine book. Granted its premises, 
the book moves to a logical end. It is a 
book of power. God is waiting to energize 
lives. He will come to those who, together, 
wait for Him. His method was, and is, 
the inbreathing of the spirit of Jesus. If 
we have this spirit, it will move us to 
desirable ends: inspire our ethics, rule our 
goods, make us strong, deliver Protestant- 
ism from softness, overintellectualism, and 
impending paganism, and so inspire us that 
religion will do its perfect work. But if 
one is distrustful of Acts as a historical 
document; if one doubts that the doctrine 
of Jesus is all-sufficient; if one is skep- 
tical about a direct revelation from God; 
if one thinks that mystical experiences 
are purely subjective, he must go further 
and explore other sources of inspiration. 
Mr. Versteeg writes with a nervous energy 
of expression, a power of epigram, and an 
intense earnestness. He must be a preacher 
of influence. On page 200, “Giddings Bell” 
should be “Iddings Bell’. E. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THH CREATIVE Homy. By Ivah Bverett Deer- 
ing. New York: Richard R. Smith. $1.50. 

The thesis of this book, wise and well 
written, is that children should be ex- 
posed to the best in all lines of creative 
effort. So here is a record of such experi- 
ence with the author’s own children. 
Early exposed to tools and brushes, they 
begin to build and to paint. In music 
they make their own melodies, in play they 
have their own hobbies, in the kitchen 
they do their own cooking, and on 
the lawn they produce their own plays. 
This book makes delightful reading in 
an age when we are being regimented 
into set grooves. The schools have been 
sinners in turning out a_ standardized 
product. Here is a chance for the home 
to reassert itself and bring back into 
life some creative originality. And in most 
cases, all we need to do is to provide the 
opportunity and then let the children 
alone! 

E, F. 


Porms. By Karl Kraus. Translated from the 
German by Albert Block. Boston: The Four 
Seas Company. $2.00. 

To catch the spirit of the original 
verse in a translation is one of the most 
difficult feats in writing. Sometimes this 
translator succeeds, as witness: 

Whoever attacks with club in hand 

Is no artist, merely a pest. 

Satires which censors can understand 

Deserve to be suppressed. E. F. 


THe CALL or THE Stars. By Kathrine R. 
Logan. Los Angeles: Wetzel Publishing Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


Here is richness. The whole history of 
the race, especially its religious history, 
is told by the stars. Adam knew the whole 
plan of redemption. The Star in the East 
was a real star in the constellation of 
the Virgin. Hence the Virgin Birth. And 
so on. We are shocked that such twaddle 
eould get a publisher in these days. But 
perhaps that is in the stars, too! 

BF. 
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The Road to Christmas 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


For months Jack and Joan Jordan had 
simply lived for the family Christmas re- 
union to be held in their Kansas home. 
Judge and Mrs. Jordan had written letter 
after letter to kinfolk, east, south, and 
west. And by late November it was fairly 
settled that there would be enough visit- 
ing relatives to make it the most re- 
markable family reunion in all the “Sun- 
flower State”. 

“Some of them will have to stay over at 
Aunt Nanecy’s new house, but we want 
Grandpa Jordan our own selves”, Joan 
petitioned her mother, who was busy mak- 
ing lists of company and lists of guests 
for the Christmas night party and still 
further lists of delectable menus. 

“Sure, we want Grandpa’, agreed Jack 
fervently. “And I counted on Uncle 
Johnny’s flying over from Texas. No 
chance, Mom?” 

“Only a slim one”, sighed Mrs. Jordan. 
Her mother, Gram Stockton, lived with 
them, and Johnny was her youngest boy. 

At first Uncle Johnny wrote from Brooks 
Field that he planned on coming for 
Christmas, and he wrote urging his sister 
not to have so much fancy food that they 
wouldn’t have room for giblet gravy and 
“mother’s fat mince pie and frosted Christ- 
mas cookies”. 

Gram had been so excited she had 
marked off the days on her little Calendar 
of Cheer. She had even secretly looked up 
her old recipes to make sure she hadn’t 
forgotten how to make those cunning 
cooky birds and stars and animals with 
their thick white fresting and colored 
sugar. Then—that brief, disappointing 
note from Uncle Johnny telling them he 
was afraid it was all off, and they were 
not to count on him. 

But here they were on Christmas Eve, 
gathered around the log fire in Judge Jor- 
dan’s pleasant big living room—twenty 
of them, counting the four little sleepy- 
heads upstairs in bed. 

“All over seven get to stay up to-night”, 
Joan had reported jubilantly to Cousin 
Dorrie and Cousin-Anne. “Aren’t you glad 
you're old?” 

“Huh! You girls just got by”, scoffed 
Cousin Billy, twelve and superior. “Watch 
out you don’t go to sleep and have to be 
toted to bed!” 

Ignoring this, the girls cuddled into 
the family circle in places of decided 
advantage. Joan fit nicely into the old 
armchair with Grandpa Jordan, while the 
other two shared the long footstool in 
Gram Stockton’s special cozy corner. On 
the piano stood a book of old carols that 
Mother Jordan would play when the guests 
were a bit talked out and the embers 
glowed redly. 

“T want to sing ‘Away in a Manger’, 
and Jack likes ‘O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem’ ”’, Joan told her cousins. “Then Daddy 
loves ‘The First Noel’, and of course we 


always sing ‘Silent Night’, Gram knows 
the story of the first Christmas by heart, 
and maybe we can get Grandpa Jordan to 
tell us a true story of the Wild West. 
Oh, isn’t it fun?” 

The firelight shone warmly on the 
happy faces, old and young and middling. 
Joan had peeped out to see the Christmas 
stars shining bright and serene, and she 
thought of that long-ago night when a 
special radiant Star shone oven little 
Bethlehem, guiding the Wise Men and the 
wondering shepherds to a manger. The 
next minute she was snuggling up to 
Grandpa and confiding: “You never saw 
such mince pies! And there’s pudding,; too, 
and, of course, turkey with giblet gravy— 
Uncle Johnny loves it—’ 

“In union there is strength’, Grandpa 
nodded gravely, though his lips twitched 
under his snowy mustache, ‘but in re- 
union there is sustenance. Mary’—his 
gray eyes twinkled at Mrs. Jordan—‘is 
there a burglar alarm in your pantry? 
Though after that prime dinner of yours 
I reckon I can worry along till morning. 
Joan’s trying to make my mouth water 
for the Christmas dinner, and I’m about 
convinced I’d better skip breakfast.” 

“No skipping for me”, laughed Uncle 
Tom, who had come home after a long 
absence in South America, where he had 
been building bridges. “I’ve counted on 
this Christmas for three hungry years, 
and I don’t mean to miss a thing.’ And one 
big brown hand reached over and gently 
rumpled his mother’s soft, silvery hair. 

“You did travel a long way to get here, 
Tom.” Gram smiled fondly at her biggest 
son. “But it’s been worth it to me already. 
Now if only Johnny—” She sighed and 
fell silent. 

“We rode three days on the train’, 
boasted Billy who, with his mother and 
small brothers, had journeyed from the 
East to join this family party. “Some day”, 
he predicted in an outburst of enthusiasm, 
“Tl come faster. I’ll fly. P’ll start after 
breakfast and land here for supper.” 

The children nodded matter-of-factly 
over their buttered popcorn and the grown- 
ups looked thoughtful. Judge Jordan’s 
glance rested on his father, hale and erect 
at eighty; on little, lovable Gram Stock- 
ton, serene and seyenty. Then his eye 
passed from the uncles and aunts in their 
prime to the rosy-cheeked, eager-eyed 
children. 

Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow. How 
the world had progressed since his father 
had traveled on horseback about the 
Western gold camps! Since he, himself, 
had mushed over perilous snow fields of 
the Rockies on snowshoes to spend Christ- 
mas with friends! How the world would 
change before Jack and Joan grew up 
and kept Christmas in their own homes! 

“Well”, remarked Grandpa, lighting his 
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pipe with a coal from the hearth, “I reckon 
we've all traveled some strange roads to 
Christmas in our time. Eh, Sarah?’ He 
smiled at Gram Stockton reflectively. 

“T was just thinking, John”, she smiled 
back, “of the time sixty-odd years ago 
when my folks drove from the little sod 
house on the Iowa prairie to spend Christ- 
mas Eve and next day with friends in 
town. Ten whole miles it was over a nearly 
unbroken prairie. I remember we shut the 
chickens up snugly and left feed and 
water for them. But the dog and Clover, 
the cow, had to go along. 

“Yes”, she nodded as the children burst 
out laughing. ‘‘Clover followed along be- 
hind the wagon and Patsy, the dog, was 
with us three youngsters on the straw- 
covered wagon-bed. It was bitter cold, 
but we had hot soapstones for our feet 
and we didn’t mind. It was a big event 
in our lives to go visiting, and though the 
oxen plodded along and the wagon jolted 
and lurched over the frozen ruts, we 
didn’t know any better way of travel. We 
had a little cedar tree our friends in town 
had gone far to get, and I still remember 
how good the molasses taffy and mother’s 
caraway cookies tasted.” 

“Oh, Gram, is that all you got? Didn’t 
you hang up your stocking?’ cried wee 
Anne in consternation. 

“Indeed we hung up our stockings! 
Good, stout woolen ones they were that 


The Trees Teach Patience 
I walk among the trees that silent 
stand— 
Alone, yet not alone; 
Barren the way were they not close at 
hand; 
Lonely, without mine own 
Dear native haunts. They solace me 
with life 
When I apart would go 
From my own kind. They wait, they 
know no strife; 
And when the storm clouds blow, 
They do not fret their little lives away, 
But wait, majestically, what Fate 
shall say. 
—Grace Wight Buckle. 


Sentence Sermon 


Teach me to wait and have courage, 
Teach me to wait and be strong. 
—Caroline H. Burgess. 


Mother had knitted us. I found a beauti- 
ful corn-husk doll in mine and a little 
doll-house my father had tinkered up. 
Then there was a new blue dress and 
bonnet for me made over from one of 
Mother’s. We had a wonderful time, and 
a blizzard came up and we had to stay 
three days”, Gram wound up, flushed with 
reminiscence. Then she looked uneasy and 
apologized: “Mercy, how I do run on! 
Now, John’, she appealed to Grandpa Jor- 
dan, “you tell the children something 
real interesting”. 

Grandpa looked deep into the leaping 
flames and traveled far back into Yester- 
day. The boys were clamoring for some- 
thing true and thrilling. 

“Well”, he began, sliding down in the 
big chair till his backbone was quite com- 
fortable, “I reckon the most exciting 
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Christmas I recall was when I was riding 
as scout for the stagecoach that carried 
mail and gold dust down to Platte City 
from the gold diggings of Leadville and 
Tarryall. I had the fastest, smartest roan 
pony. ‘Blue Blazes’ I called him. I was 
just turned eighteen, but I felt plumb 
grown up. 

“The older men who guarded the stage 
when it carried something extra important 
called me the ‘Kid’. I didn’t have any 
regular home. Just batched with other 
fellows at camp. Mostly I lived on my 
pony. Blue Blazes could outrun the other 
scouts’ horses, and I was a pretty good shot 
in those days. There was always plenty 
of riffraff hanging around the gold camps, 
and it was a quiet trip when Buckskin Jim, 
the driver, didn’t get shot at or held up. 

“This time I’m telling about I’d ridden 
down to Platte City and seen the mail 
safely through. Blue Blazes and I hit for 
home—and say! it was cold as—blue 
blazes, sure enough! 

“My game little pony, sure-footed as a 
burro, was on the hardest stretch in the 
cafion—narrow and slippery and crooked 
as a snake that trail was! I was humped 
over trying to keep the wind from going 
right through my bones when suddenly 
Blue Blazes jumped and snorted and pretty 
near spilled me off. Bang, bang! There 
was shooting and screaming ahead of us 
where the road widened. 

“Well, we hustled right ahead to the 
scene of action and there was a big, rough- 
looking fellow with black whiskers holding 
up a stage and a driver I’d never seen 
before. Nobody noticed us at first, for the 
driver was wounded and slumped over 
in the seat. Inside the coach a gentleman 
was holding up his hands and looking 
fairly worried as he stared into the busi- 
ness ene of a gun. A pale, pretty girl was 
taking off a gold chain and handing it over 
to Blackbeard when I got busy myself.” 

“Oh, Grandpa! Did you fix him?’ crowed 
Jack excitedly. 

“Did 1?” chuckled Grandpa. “I sur- 
prised that gent all right. Things were 
right lively for a minute or two, during 
which I got Blackbeard’s gun and returned 
the money and jewelry to the tenderfeet 
from the Hast. I did what I could for the 
driver, but it was plain he couldn’t drive 
any more that day. So I herded Black- 
beard into the front seat, gave the gentle- 
man the gun he’d been looking at so hard 
and said, ‘See to it that he takes you on 
to town. Then turn him over to the sheriff.’ 

“But he didn’t seem to want the job. 
He was an editor from Washington City, 
it seemed, and more familiar with the 
pen than a weapon. Besides, his daughter 
begged me to go along and protect them. 
So, as I didn’t have any Christmas dinner 
waiting me at home, I rode beside them on 
Blue Blazes, and that spunky little pony 
was as brisk as if he wasn’t cold and 
hungry and tired.” 

“Oh, Grandpa, didn’t you have any 
Christmas dinner or a single present or 
anything?” cried Joan sympathetically. 

“Honey, that was the best Christmas 
T’d ever had”, Grandpa assured her, his 
eyes blinking through a sudden fog that 
obseured the fire. “I ate dinner with the 
strangers and Mary Alice, and I got 
acquainted and—well, I don’t need to go 
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on. You know how she came out West to 
stay two years afterward, and we had our 
own log cabin with the little organ that 
traveled across the plains for your grand- 
mother, Mary Alice. I don’t think I ever 
saw stars as bright as they were our first 
Christmas together. And Mary Alice sang 
‘Silent Night’—mind playing it for me, 
Mary?” 

Mrs. Jordan wiped away a mist from 
her own eyes and went to the piano. But 
before she struck the chord the front door 
opened boisterously and into that peace- 
ful, contented company burst a tall, smil- 
ing young man in flying togs. Everybody 
exclaimed in chorus, ‘Johnny !” And every- 
body made a bee line for the newcomer, 
but Gram reached him first. There was a 
joyous hubbub for awhile, you may be- 
lieve. And when it had quieted down a 
bit, Grandpa expressed the feeling of the 
whole happy family. 

“Now everything’s tiptop and all hunky- 
dory with Johnny here. He traveled a 


Eye Trouble 
MARJORIE DILLON 


I’d like to make some Christmas gifts 
For lots of folks I know; 
I have a dozen on my list— 
I really like to sew; 
But one thing bothers me a lot, 
No matter how I try: 
It takes my thread so long to poke 
My needle in the eye! 


road to Christmas that’s too high and 
rapid for me, but he made it and that’s 
what counts. Now Mary, let’s have the 
song!” 

“All roads to Christmas follow the Star 
and lead to Love”, said Mother Jordan 
reverently, and played the opening strains 
of “Silent Night”. 

[All rights reserved] 


Books for Children 


Tur Moprern A B C Boor. By OC. B. Falls. 
New York: The John Day Company, $2.00. 

Even the alphabet book has to be mod- 
ernized these days. No more struggles 
with “ant” to “zebra”, but thrilis from 
“airplane” to ‘zeppelin’. No more sleek, 
beribboned cats or savage lions in the 
jungle to ponder over, but splendid pic- 
tures of modern inventions. “Parachute” 
may seem a long word for young lips to 
utter, but think of our old-time efforts 
with “U” for “Unicorn”; and when did we 
ever have a chance to meet one and call 
it by name? The Modern A B CO Book will 
be a joy to parents and children alike. 


RAMA, THE Hero or InpriA. By Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. New York: B. P. Dutton and Company. 
$2.50. 

No one can be sure when the story of 
Rama was first told by Valmiki, but we do 
know it was first put into writing 3008.0. 
Not that any Hindu reads it. -He first 
hears it from his mother’s lips, and later 
it is the minstrel’s favorite theme. It has 
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become deeply woven into the lives of all 
classes of the people. This is the first op- 
portunity that English-speaking boys and 
girls have had to read a good version of the 
life of India’s hero. Ravanna, the monster 
who rules Ceylon, steals Sitka, the most 
beautiful of all women, wife of Rama. 
Fourteen weary years elapse before Rama, 
with the help of Ravanna’s brother and 
Sugriva, king of that strange army of 
monkeys, really reincarnated gods, suc- 
ceeds in freeing Sitka. The end of the story 
finds Rama and Sitka side by side on 
their throne, ruling their joyous subjects. 
As the author himself says, “He who 
reads the epic of Valmiki is not reading 
a book, but listens to generations of voices 
who have sung and are still singing in the 
hamlets of the Hast—the Mirror of 
Rama.” 


How Tuy CArRinD THE Main. By Joseph 
Walker, New York: Sears Publishing Company. 
$3.00, 


We all thrill to the deeds of our present 
day mail pilots, but we are inclined to 
forget that for centuries messengers have 
traveled across mountain and desert, al- 
ways with grave risk and sometimes at 
the cost of life itself. From the story of 
Urduk, the runner for King Sargon, 3000 
B.c. to Lindbergh’s transcontinental flight 
in April, 1930, we have sixteen chap- 
ters, all devoted to true tales of loyalty 
and courage. In the Prologue the author 
says: “You make a long run on the foot- 
ball field with a clean touchdown at the 
end, and the crowd yells itself hoarse in 
praise. These lads in this book did and are 
doing long runs with a kind of touchdown 
at the end, for which they get no particu- 
lar praise, but from which they get a 
thrill that no cheers can equal.” 


Bob Snooks and Jack Spry 


William Makepeace Thackeray once 
started something he never finished. He 
planned to write a book of rhymes for 
children, and this is one that he intended 
to put in the book. 


Little Bob Snooks was fond of his books, 
And loved by his usher and master; 

But naughty Jack Spry, he got a black eye, 
And carries his nose in a plaister, 


We spell “plaster” differently in these 
days, but we do not make books so funny 
as this one might have been, had the great 
man carried out his plan. 


The Sad Fate of a Rude Child 


There was a small child who would never 
say “please,” 

I think, if you even went down on your 
knees ; 

But when at the table used such words 
as these: 

“Give me the potatoes, give me some peas.” 

So by and by there came a strong breeze, 

And blew her away o’er the tops of the 
trees, 

And dropped her right down midst the 
ants and the bees— 

And all just because she would not say 
“please.” 

Author unknown, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


What Lincoln Said 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have this week received a pamphlet 
made up of extracts from Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland’s book “India in Bondage”. 
I have had the opportunity of conferring 
with some of my brother ministers whose 
opinion carries great weight among us in 
Great Britain, and who are representative. 
I trust that room may be found in your 
columns for this letter since it expresses 
more than an individual wish. 

Dr. Sunderland not only admits but 
asserts that the best opinion in Great 
Britain is on the side of self-government 
for India. That we know to be true, and 
we also know that the Simon Commission 
and the present Round-Table Conference 
represent a nation’s wide desire to find 
a way by which that self-government may 
be realized. This problem is giving anxious 
nights and laborious days to numberless 
folk on this side who do not need to be 
stirred up by a recital of India’s troubles. 
They know those troubles very well and 
are anxious to find a way of ending them 
that will be in harmony with the claims of 
justice and mercy. 

Our reaction to Dr. Sunderland’s book 
is expressed exactly in an anecdote which 
is related on your side of Abraham 
Lincoln. May I repeat it? “At the White 
House one day, some gentlemen were pres- 
ent from the West, excited and troubled 
about the commissions and omissions of 
the Administration. The President heard 
them patiently, and then replied: ‘Gentle- 
men, suppose all the property you were 
worth was in gold, and you had put it in 
the hands of Blondin to carry across the 
Niagara River on a rope, would you shake 
the cable or keep shouting out to him, 
“Blondin, stand up a little straighter— 
Blondin, stoop a little more—go a little 
faster—lean a little more to the north— 
lean a little more to the south’? No, you 
would hold your breath as well as your 
tongue, and keep your hands off until he 
was safe over. The Government are carry- 
ing an immense weight. Untold treasures 
are in their hands. They are doing the 
very best they can, Don’t badger them. 
Keep silence and we'll get you safe 
across.’ ” 

We, sir, are rather belatedly echoing 
President Lincoln’s wish in relation to 
Dr. Sunderland and his book. Personally, 
I am of those who have spoken on Indian 
platforms in South Africa and on British 
platforms on behalf of Indian claims, I 
was one of those present at the private 
as well as the public farewell to Mahatma 
Gandhi when he left South Africa for 
India. To-day some of my closest friends 
are also Gandhi’s closest friends. I am not, 
therefore, to be regarded as an enemy 
to Dr. Sunderland’s case. I merely wish 
to remind him that, as the best opinion 
in the United States is striving after a 
solution of the problem of the bootlegger 
and the gangster, as well as for the well- 
being of the Philippines, so we are doing 
our best on our own job of disentangling 


India from even the semblance of a yoke 
of bondage. 

Dr. Sunderland’s book is in widespread 
issue. It will help to harden opinion 
against Great Britain as a whole and 
especially against a Government which is 
doing its best as trustee for the nation. 
Our Government has the job of reconcil- 
ing the conflicting claims of the Native 
States and of British India of Moham- 
medan and Hindu. That is a veritable 
tightrope walk over a Niagara of dif- 
ficulty. By means of the Round-Table Con- 
ference we hope India may be safely 
brought across that Niagara. Since Dr. 
Sunderland has already spoken his mind, 
we ask him now to remember Bret Harte’s 
story of the poor pianist in the dance hall 
of a Western mining town. He had a 
notice posted over his piano which con- 
tained these words, “Don’t shoot the pian- 
ist; he is doing his best.” 


SWANSEA, WALES. RicHARD J. HAtLt. 


Religion and Ethics 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I was much interested in reading your 
editorial “Does It Satisfy?”, November 
13, and it reminded me of a few words 
uttered by the Danish philosopher, Harold 
Hoffding, which were published in the 
Danish Unitarian paper. Protestantisk 
Tidende, edited by Rey. Thoryald Kierke- 
gaard. It may interest you to read it; so 
shall forward it. 

THE RecisterR is becoming more and 
more interesting to me. 

SiegNE M. ANDERSEN. 

INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 

“Religion was at one time the torch 
which pointed the way for the army of 
Man on its march through the ages. Now 
religion is at the stage where it serves as 
an ambulance which follows the rear 
guards, gathering up the feeble and in- 
jured. Important as that work may be, 
it is not sufficient. 

“When religion has been cleared of its 
dead ballast and has become related to 
ethics, will it again raise itself as a force 
which will show humanity the way?’— 
Horrpina, trans. 8. M. A. 


“Good!” Says Mr. Beane 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RPGISTER :— 

A recent edition of THrE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ister had nothing to say concerning hu- 
manism. Good for THE ReEaisrer! 

As one who has become weary of reading 
about the difficulties of some excellent men 
who have apparently neglected the use of 
their God-given faculties, through which 
the Unseen can be seen, I welcome a 
change of topic. That editorial on the 
“Ethics of Gambling” was excellent. It 
does no good to air our negations. Why not 
take God for granted, and work for the 
establishment of His Kingdom among men? 
If not—why, silence is sometimes more 
helpful than denial, and there is work 
enough to keep us busy. 

SAMUEL C, BEANE. 

Norta ANbOvER, Mass, 
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By-Laws and Two Questions 
To the Editor of Tum CurisTIAN REGISTER -— 


While reading the sermon by Dr. Car- 
lyle Summerbell, in the issue of November 
13, CHRISTIAN Reetster, the spirit moved 
me to say, “Amen”. I did not actually 
utter the word, but I thought it. The point 
which impressed me particularly was the 
frank assertion to the effect that many 
people, though grown up physically; are 
children intellectually. I wonder whether 
this circle could be drawn large enough 
to include ultraconservative Unitarians. 

I have before me a formally correct 
printed notice of certain proposed changes 
in the by-laws of the Unitarian Church 
of which I am a member. I give thanks 
to Him from whom all blessings flow for 
so inclining our minds that we do change 
our by-laws, even if not very often. But 
we have one precious by-law that we 
change not—probably it will never be 
changed. This is the pearl of great price: 
“Article XI—The Lord’s Supper. The 
Lord’s Supper shall be celebrated not less 
than four times each year.” 

Now, I am not so sure that the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper by Unitarians 
is not an indication of childishness on the 
part of the celebrants. To Unitarians, who 
feel that Jesus made the request of his 
followers that he be thus remembered by 
them, the propriety may be conceded of 
holding a memorial service once a year, 
say on Good Friday, or some other suit- 
able day, provided, however, that “these 
Unitarians” are certain that they are truly 
his followers. 

But let me ask you a direct question: 
Do present-day Unitarians really follow 
Jesus in spirit? Is the religion of Jesus 
the religion of the modern Unitarians? 
The answer to these two questions, it 
seems, depends upon the kind of answers 
Unitarians are able to make to the follow- 
ing two queries: 

1. Did Jesus of Nazareth believe that 
a house of prayer should be organized and 
fitted out with a substantial board of 
trustees, whose duty it is to rent pews? 

2. Did Jesus believe that houses of wor- 
ship should invest in stocks and bonds? 

According to the New Testament, Jesus 
said: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth.” 

I venture to point out the probability 
that if Jesus were on earth now and 
observed our Communion services, he 
would be apt to call us hard names. He 
might even test our sincerity by saying: 
“Never mind dallying in this my Father’s 
House with childish parties. If ye desire 
to do something for me, here is work: 

“1. Outlaw war. 

“2. Stop the lynching of Negroes. 

“3. Do something about the unemploy- 
ment problem.” : 

“When ye will have returned successful, 
then shall I delight also in your religious 
rites and ceremonies.” 

Before we can rightly claim to be his 
disciples, we must aspire, now that we have 
grown up physically. to grow at least a 
little more intellectually, and finally make 
a supreme effort to grow up spiritually. 


JOSEPH GOODWILLING, 
SCRANTON, Pa, 
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Mural Painting by Elizabeth Dolan 
Unveiled in Church at Lincoln, Neb. 


MURAL PAINTING, “The Search for 

Truth’, by Miss Blizabeth Dolan, 
was unveiled November 16 in All Souls 
Unitarian Church of Lincoln, Neb. Dr. 
Arthur L. Weatherly, minister of the 
church, conducted the service and gave an 
interpretation of the painting. Prof. Paul 


not obtrude itself into the focus of the 
picture, 

Miss Dolan has won distinction by a 
set of murals in Morrill Hall, the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, and by her charming 
picture depicting the spirit of the West in 
the new state capitol building at Lincoln. 


“THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH” 


H. Grummann of the University of Ne- 
braska preached a sermon on “Religion 
and Art”. 

The painting, which is placed behind the 
pulpit, represents a striking young woman 
as she inspires a young man in the search 
for truth. The artist has been especially 
successful in depicting a certain inde- 
cision in the youth who, despite his en- 
thusiasm and his confidence in the young 
woman, is sobered by the importance of 
his task. 

In the background, a number of figures 
are sketched, symbolizing the different 
stages of the progress of the search for re- 
ligious truth: the Hebrew seer, the young 
Greek, and Sir Galahad. This background 
is handled with unusual skill, and does 


Lending Library at Hollis, N.Y. 


A church book service has been in- 
augurated by the Unitarian Church of 
Hollis, N.Y. The library will contain no 
fiction, but will be devoted mainly to works 
of biography, religion and philosophy, psy- 
chology, including child problems and 
social questions, and interpretive scien- 
tific books. A charge of five cents a week 
will be made for the use of the books the 
first two weeks, and a charge of ten cents 
a week thereafter. 

Rey. DeWitt is minister of the church. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Women of the 
parish of Christ Church have made gowns 
for the choir, The gowns were first worn 
at the morning service, December 7. 
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George Wigglesworth Dies 


He was a former president of the Unita- 
rian Club and an eminent figure 
in Boston 


George Wigglesworth, Boston financier 
and an eminent Unitarian layman, died 
suddenly November 26 in Bermuda. He 
was in his seventy-eighth year. 

Mr. Wigglesworth was one of the most 
widely known business men in New Eng- 
land being president and trustee of the 
Amoskeag Company and an important 
figure in Boston export trade. He was 
greatly interested in educational and 
health institutions, including the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, of which he 
was chairman of the board of directors. 
He was highly regarded in Harvard Col- 
lege circles. Mr. Wigglesworth was head 
of the board of overseers, and for some 
time served as president, of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. He was a director 
and member of the corporation of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
was associated with many philanthropic 
organizations. For many years he was 
prominent in the direction of corporations 
and industries. 

Mr. Wigglesworth was president of the 
Unitarian Club for two years, a director 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
1917-19, and a former president of the 
Norfolk-Suffolk Conference. 

He married Mary Catherine Dixwell at 
Cambridge, Mass., June 20, 1878. She sur- 
vives him with three sons and three 
daughters, all of Milton, Mass.: Mrs. 
Philip Chase, Norton Wigglesworth, Mrs. 
Theodore T. Whitney, Jr., Mrs. Lloyd T. 
Brown, Congressman Richard B. Wiggles- 
worth, and Frank Wigglesworth. 


Historical Material Desired 


Through its Historical ,Library, the 
American Unitarian Association is making 
an effort to collect for permanent preser- 
vation material of an historical nature 
relating to Unitarian churches and min- 
isters. Printed services of ordinations, in- 
stallations, dedications, anniversaries, and 
photographs are most earnestly solicited. 
Of approximately five hundred living min- 
isters, there is in the Library file bio- 
graphical material relating to only a few 
more than two hundred! 

This shows how great is the lack. If 
each minister will get in touch with the 
Library either by telephone, letter, or per- 
sonal visit, find out what is filed under 
his name and the name of his church, and, 
in so far as he is able, supply missing mate- 
rial, it will help greatly in making the file 
complete. The Library, on the sixth floor of 
the Association Building, is open all day 
Monday and Friday afternoon. Mrs. Helen 
P. Patterson is librarian. 


Dr. Charles E. Park Lectures 


Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., gave an illustrated iec- 
ture on “Clipper Ships’ before the Inter- 
collegiate Group of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, November 30. 
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Unitarian Churches May Be Established in 
Asheville, Savannah, and Mid-West Cities 


WO new Unitarian churches have been 

started this year—in Norfolk, Va., and 
in Flint, Mich.—and there is a possibility 
that as many more will be organized 
next year. 

Perhaps the most likely prospect for 
a new church is in Asheville, N.C. Early 
in July, regular Sunday evening meetings 
were begun in the Battery Park Hotel of 
Asheville, with Rey. Skillman E. Myers 
as preacher. Rev. George A. Mark suc- 
ceeded him in October. Following Mr. 
Mark, Rey. Owen W. Hames, Rey. Earl 
C. Davis, and Rey. A. R. Shelander have 
each preached several times. The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association co-operated 
with the Unitarian Laymen’s League in 
a mission in Asheville, November 30 to 
December 7, with Dr. Horace Westwood 
as preacher. Approximately fifty residents 
of Asheville, including several of promi- 
nence, have shown sufficient interest in 
these meetings to warrant the hope that a 
church may be established shortly and a 
minister called. 

The largest cities in the country with- 
out a Unitarian church are those of the 
Southern States, and a survey of six 
Southern cities was made last spring 
by the Church Hxtension Department of 
the Association, of which Rey. Charles R. 
Joy, an administrative vice-president of 
the Association, is in charge. Asheville 


was one of the cities surveyed, and Savan- 
nah, Ga., another. The Church Extension 
Department intends now to carry on a 
missionary campaign in Savannah similar 
to its work in Asheville. Last April the 
Department advertised in the newspapers 
two addresses to be given by Réy. Miles 
Hanson, and has since been sending liter- 
ature to the persons who attended those 
addresses. Mr. Joy lately broadcast three 
talks on Unitarianism and conducted one 
public meeting. A temporary committee 
for another mission was appointed at this 
meeting. It has since been decided that 
Dr. Westwood will conduct a mission in 
Savannah, January 4-11. 

Six cities in Indiana and Ohio were 
surveyed by the Department this autumn, 
and Rey. Herbert Hitchen of Dunkirk, 
N.Y., later broadcast radio talks from 
some of them and gave advertised ad- 
dresses in others. These cities are Evans- 
ville, Terre Haute, South Bend, and Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Lima and Canton, Ohio. 

Rev. Fred A. Line of Indianapolis, Ind., 
will make a survey of Phoenix, Ariz., in 
the spring, and will conduct Sunday sery- 
ices three months. Phoenix has a popula- 
tion of only 60,000, but the fact that it is 
a university center and the winter home 
of many Easterners encourages the Church 
Pxtension Department to believe that a 
church may be started there. 


Personals 


Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, preached 
November 16 in the Unitarian Church of 
Davenport, Iowa, in the absence of Rey. 
Julius F. Krolfifer at Flint, Mich. 


Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of Plymouth, 
Mass., spoke at the meeting of the Eliza- 
beth Lombard Club, December 2, and ad- 
dressed the Kingston Alliance branch De- 
cember 4 on the subject, “What I Saw at 
Oberammergau”. 


Dr. Augustus P. Reeccord of the Unita- 
rian Church of Detroit, Mich., addressed 
the Associate Alliance of Chicago, IL, at 
a dinner November 6. Dr. Preston Bradley 
of the People’s Church of Chicago also 
spoke. Dr. Reccord’s subject was “Russia”, 
and Dr. Bradley’s “Unitarian Problems 
and Possibilities”. 


Miss Virginia Frederick, former field 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, addressed the Women’s Evening 
Alliance branch of New York City, Novem- 
ber 5. Miss Frederick is a graduate stu- 
dent at Columbia University. 


Rey. Herbert Hitchen, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Dunkirk, N.Y., is 
visiting in cities of the Middle West under 
the direction of the Church Extension De- 
partment of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. He is giving radio addresses in 
some of the larger centers. 


Rey. George H. Badger of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Orlando, Fla., is conduct- 
ing this year a study class for men and 
women. The class, which meets Sunday 
mornings, is now studying “The Beginnings 
of the Industrial Order’. Mr. Badger has a 
“minister’s hour” three mornings a week 
to meet friends and visitors. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Heisser of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles, Calif., died 
recently, Mr. Heisser from injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident and Mrs. 
Heisser from shock. 


Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of the Daven- 
port (Iowa) Unitarian Church has re- 
turned to Davenport after a stay of three 
weeks in Flint, Mich. In Flint, Mr. Krol- 
fifer helped organize a new Unitarian 
church. 


Rey. Raymond H. Palmer, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Lynn, Mass., is 
author of a feature article in the Noyem- 
ber 26 issue of The Christian Century, 
“The Nobel Jury Judges America”. 


George R. Dobson, a layman of All 
Souls Church of Braintree, Mass., died 
November 1. 


Mrs. Annie M. Bryant, a member of All 
Souls Unitarian Church of Greenfield, 
Mass., died December 1. Rev. Houghton 
Page conducted the funeral services. 
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League Leaflet Answers 
Query “What Can I Do?” 


Under title of “What Can I Do? What 
Can We Do?” the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League has issued a leaflet briefly out- 
lining how individual laymen and League 
chapters can render religious service, for 
which they frequently have the will but 
are not sure of the way. 

Service to “the spiritually troubled, to 
chapter members, and to the church” is 
the threefold program recommended. 
Under the first head, the League urges 
that its members discuss religious ques- 
tions with individuals as naturally as 
they talk over politics or business, par- 
ticularly with those men who are no longer 
satisfied with traditional religion but who 
are nevertheless looking for a faith te 
live by. 

“Service to chapter members” refers to 
the recommendation that chapters help 
their men to gain a spiritual understand- 
ing of the great religious, social, economic, 
and political problems of the day, “prob- 
lems that must be solved if civilization 
is to go forward, not backward”. Unless 
a chapter has definitely scheduled its 
program for the whole season, a series 
of talks and discussions on one of these 
problems might well be planned for the 
second half of the year, the bulletin 
suggests, 

Various services now being rendered by 
chapters to their parishes are listed as 
suggestions for tasks that can be under- 
taken for the upbuilding of the local 
church. 

How League headquarters can help with 
materials, suggestions, and personal sery- 
ice in carrying out these three types of 
service is indicated. The bulletin con- 
cludes: 

“Thus, through this threefold program, 
you and your chapter can help minister 
to three outstanding needs of the age— 
the need of the individual for a faith 
by which to live; the need of men every- 
where to have an intelligent, spiritual- 
minded understanding of the paramount 
questions of the day; and the need of 
strengthening the institution that serves 
the religious needs of the individual and 
helps him to see the moral issues in the 
great questions of his age.” 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s Sermons 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of the Arlington 
Street Church of Boston, Mass., is preach- 
ing in December a series of sermons under 
the general title “Four Roads to a Work- 
ing Religion”, as follows: 

December 7, “The Path of the Prophet.” 

December 14, ‘The Trail of the Thinker.” 

December 21, “The Wings of the Poet.” 

December 28, ‘“The Way of the Worker.” 

All who want to find what a vital reli- 
gion is like and to discover the approaches 
to it are cordially invited. 


$5,000 Left to Worcester Church 


The First Unitarian Church has received 
$5,000 by the will of Judge Samuel Utley 
for the benefit of the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society. 
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Happy Marriages 


Groups meet at Church of the Saviour, to 
learn family-life principles 

The Church of the Saviour of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., of which Dr. John H. Lathrop is 
minister, is conducting this winter a new 
enterprise ‘‘in the interests of constructive 
education for successful family life’. 

Two groups have been organized, the 
first for mothers with growing or grown 
children, the second for young unmarried 
or recently married adults. Their pur- 
pose is to prepare potential marriage 
partners and potential fathers and mothers 
for the responsibilities of family life, to 
aid those who are in the midcurrent of 
family life to clarify their problems, and 


to help others in the adjustment to single} 


life. 

The leader of the groups, who is also 
a consultant, is Mrs. Beatrice Bishop 
Berle, a psychiatric social worker and 
a lecturer at the Institute of EKuthenics 
of Vassar College. Both groups meet once 
a week, and regular office hours for free 
consultation are given by Mrs. Berle 
twice a week. 

Among the subjects discussed at the 
group meetings are, for the young people’s 
group, “The Single Life Advantages and 
Disadvantages”, “Elements of Ideal Mar- 
riage’, “Love Affairs That Don’t Come 
Off”, and “Two Jobs and Home Responsi- 
bilities’; and, for the mothers’ group, 
“Ambitions of Parents for Their Chil- 
dren”, “Conflicts of Standards Between 
Parents and Children”, “Children in the 
Critical Twenties’, and “Divorce and Its 
Effect on Children’. 


Pension Society Contributions. 

The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
gratefvily acknowledges the following con- 
tributions, received during the month of 
November, 1930: 


Previously acknowledged..........+- $3,471.10 
Revs Henry BeCrist:.. oo. cee ee cee 5.00 


Gloucester, Mass., Alliance.......... 25.00 
Portsmouth, N.H., Church........... 50.00 
Channing Federation, Y. P. R. U..... 2.00 
Montreal, Canada, Alliance.......... 25.00 
Concord, N.H., Church.............. 50.00 
Framingham, Mass., Alliance........ 10.00 
Unitarian Foundation, proportionate 

EUR Ra 5.2 y'< tiers isleye c ols.s:o' 0 468.29 
Unitarian Foundation, specified gifts 157.33 

Total to November 30...........- $4,263.78 


A bequest of $1,000 for the Endowment 
Fund, from the ‘estate of the late Julia 
Sears of New Bedford, Mass., has also 
been received this month. 

Harorp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer. 


Ford Hall Speakers 

Sherwood Eddy will address the Ford 
Hall Forum of Boston, Mass., December 
14, on “Danger Zones in the World To- 
day”. Dr. Samuel Schmalhausen, psy- 
ehiatrist, will speak December 21 on 
“Why We Misbehave’, and Maurice Hin- 
dus, writer, will describe, December 28, 
“Russia—A World That Never Was”. 


Dienton, Mass.—The East Bristol 
Neighborhood Convention met in the Pedo- 
baptist Congregational Church here No- 
yember 21. The Convention is made up of 
various rural churches of all Protestant 
denominations, and its function is to bring 
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together the people of different faiths in 
a common fellowship to consider the prob- 
lems peculiar to rural churches. The 
Dighton church, of which Rey. George 
L. Thompson is minister, has had an av- 
erage attendance this autumn double that 
of the corresponding period of last yeax. 


King’s Chapel Services 


Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University will 
preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, December 14. The preacher at 
the noon services, from Tuesday to Friday 
inclusive, will be Rey. Miles Hanson of 
the First Church in Roxbury Mass. 

Raymond C. Robinson will give an 
organ recital Monday noon. . 


a ED 
FOR SALE 


A lovely country home; twelve-room colonial house 
surrounded by about four acres of land: well supplied 
with old maple trees, House has electric lights, city 
water and opportunity for garage. Located opposite 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H. For further infor- 
mation, write W. S. THOMPSON, 7929% W. Norton 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


THE MINER COLLAPSIBLE 
BANQUET TABLE 


for Churches 


Hotels, Clubs, Caterers, Lodges, and 
for Exhibitions 
All sizes made to order. Rectangular and round. 
CHAS. N. MINER 
CONCORD, MASS., Telephone Concord 155 


THIS WEEK— 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE IS 
ASKING ITS FRIENDS AMONG 
THE UNITARIAN SOCIETIES IN 
AND AROUND BOSTON TO 
MAKE A PERSONAL CONTRI- 
BUTION TO ITS WINTER WORK 


The managers are called upon to meet an 
unprecedented demand for the neighborly, 
character building activities of the house. 
Will you help? 

President, B. Farnham Smith 
Vice-Presidents, 

William Howell Reed 

Dudley L. Pickman 

Charles S. Bolster 


Miss Mary BH. Bradlee 
Mrs. Paul Revere Frothingham 


Rev. Miles Hanson 
Miss Ada H. Hersey 
Miss Louise Q. Pierce 


Treasurer, Edward J. Samson 
Assistant Treasurer, Miss Louisa Hunnewell 
Clerk, Mrs. Charles S. Bolster 
Managers, Mrs. Karl Adams, 


W. Ogilvie 
Comstock, Jr., Miss Anna W. Cutler, Miss 
Alice DeNormandie, Miss Edith W. Emer- 
son, Miss Emily D. Furness, Russell D. 


Greene, Mrs. J. Amory Jeffries, Mrs. 
Henry M. Kingman, Frederick G. May, IJr., 
Mrs. Roy R. Merchant, Mrs. W. Rodman 
Peabody, Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, Wait- 
still H. Sharp, Mrs. Thomas H. Shepard, 
Mrs. Henry P. Smith, Isaac Sprague, Jr., 
Miss Margaret W. Thacher, Leonard 
Ware, Jr. 
Resident Director, Frederick J. Soule 


Please address 
NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Bell Street Chapel Host to 
Rhode Island Universalists 
The Bell Street Chapel of Providence, 
R.I., entertained the Rhode Island Univer- 
salist Conference, November 19. Speakers 
were Miss Georginne Bowen of Tokyo, 
Japan; Rey. Stanley Spear, and Rev. 


Charles P. Hall. Rev. Charles W. Porter- 
Shirley is minister of the Chapel. 


Give Books this Year 


Great Companions............. $3.00 


One Thousand Sayings of 
History 


Ninety Years at the 
Isles of Shoals 


Samuel McChord Crothers, 
Interpreter of Life 


At all bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers. 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston - = Massachusetts 
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In the gain or loss 
of one race 
all 
the rest have equal 
claim 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Mr. Perkins Radio Preacher 


Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, N.Y., 
was preacher, November 30, in the broad- 
casting series called “The Liberal Truth 
Hour’, over Station WBZA of Boston, 
Mass. 


Service at Carnegie Hall 


A community service was held Thanks- 
giving Day at Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, under the auspices of the Community 
Chureh, the Free Synagogue, Temple 
Israel, Temple Rodeph Sholom, All Souls 
(Unitarian) Church, Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, West Side Unitarian 
Church, and the Bahaist Society. 


Rev. A. H. Winn Begins Duties 


Rey. Arthur H. Winn began his duties 
as first minister of the Unitarian Church 


a7 


of Flint, Mich., December 7. 


Mr. Bragg’s Appointments 

Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, gave 
an address at the annual harvest supper 
of the Unitarian Church of Toledo, Ohio, 
November 14. He addressed the ministers’ 
association at Brockton, Mass., November 
19. December 1, he spoke before the stu- 
dents of Northwestern University Law 
School, and he will preach December 14 
in the Unitarian Church of Madison, Wis. 


Tuckerman School Lectures 


Because of the Christmas holidays, 
there will be no Monday evening lectures 
at the Tuckerman School in December 
after December 8. The school closes De- 
cember 19, and reopens January 5. 

During January, the five o’clock lectures 
will be for the students at the School 
only. The evening lectures will be omitted 
Monday, January 5, because of a meeting 
of the Guild of Parish Workers, but will 
be held as usual January 12 and 26 (the 
Sunday School Union being on the 19th). 

Anyone wishing to take dinner at the 
School on these evenings is requested to 
notify those in charge. 


Sr. PauLt, Minn.—During a series of ser- 
mons by Rey. Frederick M. Eliot on the 
major social problems of the present time 
the Unitarian Church is having a_ post- 
service discussion hour. The subjects of 
Mr. Fliot’s sermons are: “Can the Family 
Survive?” “Is Democracy Played Out?” 
“Who Is Responsible for Unemployment?” 
“Is War Inevitable?” 
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THE WAYSDEPULPIT|IF) JT R E C T OR Y 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


TWENTY-ONE 


Missions of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League this year—either already 
held or scheduled or requested,— 
the largest number in its history 


FOURTEEN 


Men in Unitarian pulpits to-day who 
were led toward the ministry largely 
through their work in the Y.P.R.U. 


TWO 


Out of many reasons why you 
should help these organizations con- 
tinue their work through your gift to 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND 


Jere A. Downs, Treasurer 
SIXTEEN BHACON STREET, BOSTON, MABS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Winter Quarter will begin Fri- 
day, January 2, 1931. 


For information address 


President SypNry B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unt- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE christian Christmas Festival 


UNION NEEDS FUNDS 


ae ccvii¥ed want TO GUPPEY CLOTHES 
For 500 Needy Children on Dec. 13 


Please Send Donations to 


WILLIAM H. BROWN, Vice-President 
Marked “CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL” 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DIRECTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward ©. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civiland religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LBADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. Ruruepon, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 


eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 
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Bishops Join Sex Life 
With Soul Education 


(Continued from page 979) 


whole of life itself. Nor can I easily be- 
lieve that this life achieves self-conscious- 
ness or becomes articulate until, as a re- 
sult of the age-long cosmic process, there 
emerges man, or other sentient creatures 
on other planets of the universes. 

It may be said that we here go back 
to a homocentric, or, if I may use the 
phrase, homoterminal universe. In man 
are to be realized the eternal values im- 
plicit in the nature of life. We must ac- 
cept man as a part of nature. Therefore, 
his work—his hopes, his aspirations, his 
ideals, the product of his striving in in- 
dividual character, in social institutions, 
in art—is a part of the cosmic process. 

The fact that anything which can be 
ealled social progress implies a growth 
toward higher values, and this in what 
must be a working-out of the essential 
nature of life, gives me the basis for my 
faith in the beneficence of life. The uni- 
verse is impersonal] until ultimate spirit- 
ual values are realized in man. Life, spirit, 
working through and in form, achieves 


reality, objectivity, ultimate realization, 
through pain, frustration, suffering, 
tragedy. Love, honor, courage, justice, 


beauty, the ultimate development of a per- 
fect human society,—these are as much a 
part of the laws of life as are the laws 
of gravity or any of the axioms of science. 

I believe that religion is a thing of the 
emotions rather than of the intellect, but 
I should like to add that religion should 
be a thing of the emotions guided by the 
intellect. Consider the emotional life as 
the power plant of a ship; the intelligence, 
as the captain on the bridge. Both are 
needed. In a storm at sea, there would 
not be much to choose between a vessel 
with its power-plant working, its propeller 
revolying, but with no helmsman, and a 
ship whose engines were dead. 

If I am accurately to reflect my own 
religious feelings, the thing which makes 
worship possible, I must add what is to 
me the most vital and essential article 
of my own faith. I believe it is possible to 
establish such a vital, real contact with 
the Life of the universe that our own 
lives will be transformed, infused with 
that larger Life of which we are a part, 
so that they themselves shall be made 
purposeful and be raised above the limi- 
tations of time and circumstance. 

Here I confess a logical impasse—be- 
tween an impersonal universe and a God 
who may be felt and worshiped, who may 
become part of the personal religious ex- 
perience. It is the divine paradox! I can- 
not rede you this riddle; I can only say 
that it is a profound conviction and a 
personal experience. It is nothing less 
than the great and central mystery of the 
new religion, to be made vivid and appre- 
hensible by dramatie and beautiful forms 
of worship. 

We are here, then, in the field of mysti- 
ecism. To me, religion without this mystic 
apprehension is not religion. In this ap- 
prehension and personal experience of the 
Divine Life, mystics of all faith and all 
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times have found inspiration, vitality, 
restoration and healing, refuge from de- 
feat, vindication, and the fulfillment of 
every hope. 


Rev. F. L. Weis, Th.D., Strasbourg 


Rey. Frederick L. Weis, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Lancaster, Mass., has 
received from the University of Stras- 
bourg, France, his doctorate in theology 
with honors. Dr. Weis, who was a Cruft 
Fellow at Strasbourg, 1922-24, recently 
took oral examinations for the degree of 
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Doctor of Theology. His thesis had before 
that been printed and accepted. 

Dr. Weis was graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1917 and from 
Meadville Theological School in 1922. He 
received the degree of Master of Sacred 
Theology from Meadville Theological 
School in 1928. He was minister of the 
Third Church of Dorchester, Mass., 1924— 
29, and has since been minister at 
Lancaster. 

Dr. and Mrs. Weis have been in France 
since the first of November and will re- 
turn to this country before Christmas. 


Oscar LAIGHTON 


Dear Old “Uncle Oscar’ 


—his light blue eyes, white beard and 
friendly smile! A man as much be- 
loved as his sister, Celia Thaxter. 

The first edition of his charming auto- 
biography, ‘*‘Ninety Years at the Isles 
of Shoals’’, has been oversold; and now 
comes a second edition, slightly revised, 
but completely and most attractively 
reset with seventeen new illustrations. 
There will be a few copies available, 
printed in deckle edge paper, and with 
“Uncle Oscar’s’’? own autograph, at 
$2.60 postpaid. The others, with the 
facsimile signature, but otherwise al- 
most identical, at $1.60. Anyone who 
ever has been at the Shoals, or who ever 
expects to go, or who knows anyone 
who ever has been or ever expects to go, 
will want at least one copy of this book 
for himself and one for eachof these 
friends. 


Ready December 6, 1930 4 


Shipped to any address in 
time for Christmas! 


17 Illustrations. Regular edition $1.60 
postpaid. Deckle edge edition, $2.60 
postpaid. 


Ai all bookstores. 
Tue BEeacon Press, Inc., Publishers 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“A CHRISTMAS TABLEAU” (full size 714” x 714") 


Something New 


for Christmas! 


AN ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out 

and color, planned for children 
from 5 to 8 years, but fascinating for 
anyone who likes to do work of this 
kind. The cut-out sheet is perforated 
so that even the youngest child should 
have no difficulty with it. Takes about 
one hour to cut out, paste and color. 


Complete outfit in envelope with 
full instructions 


Free sample copies available for ministers and others 


in charge of 


: THE BEACO 
25 Beacon Street 


church schools. 


Price 25 cents 


N PRESS, INC. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


“There’s one thing about her ; she’s out- 
spoken.” “Not by anyone I know.’ : 
—Tit-Bits. 


Elsie (seeing worm for first time) : 
“Mummy, come quickly! There is a tail 
wagging without a dog.”—Lustige Blaetter. 


Provides pensions for our ministers 
who have served faithfully twenty or 
more years and have reached sixty- 
five years of age. Help our work by 
sending annual contributions to the 


“Did I leave an umbrella here, yester- 
day?’ “What kind of umbrella?’ “Oh, 


/ Treasurer. 
any kind. I’m not fussy.’ 


“I think this scenery is just heavenly.” 
“Um, I don’t know. Take away the moun- 
tains and the lake and it is just like any- 
where else.”—Lustige Koelner Weitung. 


JAMES PARMENTER, President 
Henry M. Wiri1aMs, Vice-President 
SaMvuEL A. Hxiot, Vice-President 
Rosert 8. Lorine, Secretary 

“Good morning, sir. I’m a bond sales- 
man.” “That’s all right, my good fellow. 
Here’s a quarter—go buy yourself a square 
meal.’—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 

Two little boys were talking. One said 
to the other: “Aren’t ants funny Little | sium: 


things? They work and work, and never 
ay.” “Oh, 1 UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


play.” “Oh, I don’t know about that’, re- 

ry > 4 “om s Oo a 
plied the other. “Every time I go on THe Volteveaag arc tmieee, “yorchenne 
patronage. They render excellent 


picnic they are there.” 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Haroip G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


His Reverence: “Oh, since you're going 
through the village, Jarvis, I should like 
you to look in at the Craddocks’ cottage, 
and say I sent you to enquire about all of 
them there.” Odd-job Man: “Them there 
wot, sir?’—London Opinion. 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


ES Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


Son in college was applying pressure for 
more money from home. “I cannot under- 
stand why you call yourself a kind father’, 
he wrote his dad, “when you haven’t sent 
me a check for three weeks. What do you 
call that?’ “That’s unremitting kindness”, 
wrote the father in his next letter. 

—COapper’s Weekly. 


Little Lawrence was untidy. Though his 
mother made every effort to encourage 
him, he seldom folded or hung his clothes 
after he had undressed for bed. One day 
his mother came into his bedroom and 
saw his clothes scattered all over the 
floor. “I wonder who it was that did not 
fold his clothes before he went to bed”, she 
asked. Little Lawrence pulled the bed- 
clothes over his head and answered: 
“Adam!” 


From “The Book of Howlers—An En- 
tirely New Selection’: A miracle is some- 
thing mother does not understand. Elisha 
was the man who raised the widow’s mite. 
In the Civil War the suecess of the Par- 
liamentarians was due to Cromwell’s In- 
sides. The prevailing religion of England is 
hypocrisy. In William the Fourth’s reign 
Dysentery got permission to worship. The 
Roman civilization was about as good as 
ours except for gunpowder. Charlie Chap- 
lin was an actor. He now preaches to 
soldiers and sailors. The chairman replied 
in a few appropriated words. 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


The Transfiguration of Life 


by a Modernist Faith 
By{Cuaruies W. Wenptn, D.D. 


Ten chapters on such absorbing sub- 
jects as “The Mystery of Life,” “Does 
Chance or Purpose Rule the Universe,” 
“The Dark Hours of Life and What 
They Bring Us,” and “How to Be 
Happy,” written by a patriarch who 
has lived a long and fruitful life. 


Illustrated. 160 pages. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Dr. John Erskine went to lecture on 
Vergil at the University of Chattanooga. 
Dr. Alexander Guerry, president of the 
University, had never met Dr. Erskine, 
and when he went to the station to greet 
him approached two men, mistaking each 
for his guest. Dr. Guerry told the educator 
about it, saying: “I asked one gentleman 
if he where Dr. Erskine, and he said em- 
phatically, ‘I should say not.’ I asked 
a second man and he said, ‘I wish I 
were.’ That shows at least one man has 
read your books.” “Yes, it does’, Dr. 
Prskine countered. “But which one?” 


Tue Beacon Press, Ivc., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tn this Dumber 


Editorials hat (inert 1 iwc se en ee 


Correspondence 
What Lincoln Said; Religion and Ethics; 
“Good !’’ Says Mr. Beane; By-Laws and 
Two Questions oe etd ete hae 
Significant Sentiments , “Sree 
Original and Selected 
The Intelligent Control of Our Human 
Stock, by Ray Lyman Wilbur. . . . 975 
Bishops Join Sex Life With Soul Educa- 
tion, by R. Nicol Cross a” OE See ee 
The Priest in the Meeting-House, by Leroy 
i. SLYVOEY ve. so ac jo alk= Slag eee 
Mural Painting by Elizabeth Dolan Un- 
veiled at Church at Lincoln, Neb. . 987 


Unitarian Churches may Be Established in 
Asheville, Savannah, and Mid-West Cities 988 


Recent Books 


Times’ Change, Books 2° -.ickcm, i). + |e 

Osr Children 

The Road to Christmas, by Daisy D. Step- 
te) i a nr ee 


Church Notes ..... Pes: 
Pléeasantries:: 1... -s\-. 0ey: hae ee 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING'S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Prof. Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster, Sunday, at 
9.30 A.M., church school at King’s Chapel House. 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day serv- 
ices, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital; Tues- 
day to Friday, Rey. Miles Hanson, First 
Church, Roxbury, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 A.M., 
Church School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
oe D.D., minister. Morning service 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister, 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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